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VOLTAIRE AND THE MINISTERS OF GENEVA 


Anpre DeatrTre 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
“There is no city where cultured people and philosophers’ 
are to be found in greater number than in Geneva,” Voltaire 
wrote in March 1756°. His praise had been constant since he 
had settled there a year before. After leaving Louis XV for the 
service of Frederick II, he had broken away from the latter in 
the most humiliating circumstances of his existence; forbidden 
now by the French King to return to Paris, he was in a frame 
of mind particularly susceptible to enjoy republican hospitality 
and to appreciate the very original character of his city of refuge. 
Geneva was as democratic as ancient Athens and ruled, in prin- 
ciple at least, by the universal suffrage of its citizens; its stabil- 
ility and conservatism, on the other hand, had allowed the de- 
velopment of a distinguished patrician society; his new residence 
was provided with a back-drop both picturesque and elegant. 
The intellectual life of the city could have been matched by very 
few capitals: Theodore Tronchin, the first doctor of Europe 
(and Voltaire’s excuse for having settled there), Charles Bon- 
net, the naturalist and paleontologist, the philologist Abauzit, 
among scores of others, were in the vanguard of scientific prog- 
ress. Above all, Geneva symbolized a major victory over Cath- 
olicism; true, it had stopped half way, in his judgment, but mat- 
ters had progressed since the sixteenth century and the present 
prospects were very hopeful: “Geneva is not any more the Ge- 
neva of Calvin,” he wrote to Cideville, “not by a long shot; it is 
a country filled with philosophers. . .’** And to Pierre Rousseau, 
a year later: “Geneva is at present perhaps the city in Europe 
where there are most philosophers. . .’’* 
Yet, at the end of 1757, he could not find terms violent 
1 In a particular eighteenth century sense of the word in France, it meant unbe- 
lievers, freethinkers, and referred generally to the group led by the Encyclopedists. 
2 Voltaire to Dupont, March 10, 1756, Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, Moland edi- 
tion (Garnier Fréres, Paris, 1880, 52 volumes), XXXIX, 4. Hereafter referred 
to as Moland. 


3 Moland, XXXTIX, 21, April 12, 1756. 
4 Moland, XXXIX, 180, February 24, 1757. 
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enough to express his exasperation at its ministers’; in March, 
1758, he had made up his mind that good relations between them 
and him were over: ‘One may very well not be the bosom friend 
of those gentlemen, and live on sweetly. . .”" Before the end of 
the year, he had bought the castle of Ferney, over the French 
border, and Les Délices, his house on Geneva territory, was re- 
tained chiefly as an eventual alternate refuge. 

The occasion of such an abrupt change was the publication 
of the famous article “Geneva,” written by d’Alembert for the 
Encyclopédie, and the storm it aroused by its account of the min- 
isters’ faith, to wit: Geneva, the birthplace of Calvinist doc- 
trine, was presented as having rid itself of Calvinism. Its minis- 
ters were congratulated on having outgrown superstitious be- 
liefs, on having become Socinians, or sheer Deists.' The prestige 
of Geneva throughout Protestant Europe was at stake and, much 
to Voltaire’s resentment, an official protest was prepared.* 


Did the ministers of Geneva lack the courage to admit their 
real beliefs. or lack of beliefs, or was Voltaire carried away by 
his own brand of fanaticism? Certain phases of the currents of 
thought in Switzerland during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries may provide the proper perspectives for the contro- 
versy, some aspects of which are by no means restricted to a 
local issue in a town of twenty-five thousand people two centuries 
ago. 


Protestant theologians have often been hard pressed in 


5... ‘*Papist fanatics, Calvinist fanatics, they all are molded from the same 
excrement mixed with putrid blood.’’ Moland, XX XIX, 327, Voltaire to d’Alem- 
bert, December 12, 1757. 

6 Moland, XXXIX, 433, March 25, 1758. 

7 ‘*Tt is convenient to keep the rather arbitrary distinction made by Leslie Stephen 
in English Thought in the Eighteenth Century between constructive and critical 
deism. The former means the adoption of a natural religion based on common 
ideas of morality and including the worship of a rather indefinite Supreme Being 
whose laws are plain and engraved in the hearts of all men, opposed to Chris- 
tianity with its supernatural doctrines and positive religious duties. . . . The 
critical deists were not content with the acceptance of this natural religion, but 
considered Christianity, in so far as it diverged therefrom, an obstacle to the 
natural morality and goodness of man and hence an object of attack. With 
varying degrees of antipathy, but usually with bitter hatred for the Christian 
clergy which was admittedly corrupt and self-seeking, they set about to under- 
mine the foundations of the established religion.’’ Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire 
and the English Deists (New Haven, 1930), 1-2. 

8 The ‘‘Déclaration de la Compagnie des Pasteurs’’ was published on February 8, 
1758; 1500 copies were printed. 
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their efforts to reconcile both the principle of a free individual 
interpretation of the Scriptures and the normal development, 
within their denomination, of tradition and authority. Agree- 
ment on a doctrinal unity is desirable; but personal religious ex- 
perience must remain unshackled. The Charybdis of coercion 
is to be avoided as well as the Scylla of dispersion. 

A doctrinal structure, once it has been adopted, has a high 
maintenance cost; it tends to need buttressing here, reinforcing 
there. Sometimes it may have to be expanded for the mere sake 
of intellectual symmetry. Theology being the intellectual trans- 
lation of spiritual values, the latter then become fixed and im- 
mobilized, while the intellectual proliferation destined to guard 
them keeps flourishing and may eventually make them only re- 
motely perceptible, under the progressive growth of doctrinair- 
ism. The seventeenth century, in Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, and 
in Calvinist Switzerland at large, was marked by theological con- 
troversies as violent as they were indecisive, on the problem of 
predestination particularly. Finally, the Formula Consensus 
was devised in 1675 to bleck the path to the views of the Dutch 
Arminians and the French Saumur school on supralapsarian 
election and other moot questions. The size qua non of church 
membership became adhesion to its twenty-six canons. <A vol- 
uminous document, whose Latin and French text covers 135 
pages, it required from all a profession of belief and understand- 
ing in matters which were beyond the comprehension of the 
greater number if not of everyone. 


Under the influence of Jean-Alphonse Turretin, one of its 
greatest religious thinkers, Geneva rebelled, and ceased requir- 
ing the Formula Consensus in 1706. Its dogmas were not reject- 
ed, but relegated to the background, as a practical means of end- 
ing sterile dispute. Turretin held that nothing fundamental in 
Christianity was to be lost by the elimination of scholastic specu- 
lation on a number of questions forever debatable, quite often in- 
soluble, and at any rate of no concern to salvation. For him, 
outside of a very few fundamental articles,’ Christian truths are 
9 ‘‘Placez devant vous, disait-il, un homme qui, touchant les points contestés de 

la théologie, les ignore, suspend son jugement, ou soit incapable de les comprendre; 
mais cet homme remplit les devoirs d‘un chrétien pieux et intégre, il se reconnait 
pauvre et misérable pécheur devant Dieu, il ressent une vraie repentance de ses 
fautes, il se réfugie sans réserve dans la miséricorde divine, il se livre tout entier 
a Jésus-Christ, il demande son pardon, il repose en lui toute sa confianee. Aidé 
par la grace divine, il s’efforce d’étre juste, charitable envers le prochain, d’ex- 
ercer la patience, la tempérance, 1]’humilité, il atteint 1’heure de la mort en s’en 
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not necessarily always the same for every one. They may vary 
according to individual gift, or infirmity, or to circumstances in 
which one happens to live. He drew a capital distinction between 
religion and the science of religion, between faith and the intel- 
lectual translation of faith. He claimed to be as orthodox as 
were the partisans of the Formula Consensus, and indeed he was 
very far from being a rationalist or a disguised Deist. “If he 
relegated dogmas to the background, it was because he saw in 
dogmas in general a Catholic more than a Protestant characteris- 
tic. In Catholicism he did not so much dislike its dogmas as its 
dogmaticism and its authoritarian conception of religion.’ “It is 
not the difficult and abstract dogmas which must receive our at- 
tention most,” wrote Abauzit, one of his disciples in Lausanne, 
“but the meditation of the verities clear and within our reach 
which religion offers.””’ If one believes, as some contemporary 
theologians still do, that Christian dogma tends to be a deforma- 
tion of the Gospel for the purpose of adapting it to the old Latin 
juridic bent, then the true orientation of Protestantism moving 
away from Rome should be to doubt the legitimacy of giving 
Christianity a juridic character. Turretin’s conclusion of a 
study, quoted by Henri Vuilleumier,’* on the universalist or the 
particularist value of grace may serve as an example: “One 
may,” he says, “choose without any religious damage one or the 
other of these theories: both ways of seeing the problem are 
equally pious in intention; on both sides, one comes up against 
insurmountable difficulties; men of great authority have pro- 
nounced themselves for the one and for the other since the first 
centuries of the Church.” 

A practical conclusion of Turretin’s teachings, and the one 
on which he insisted most, was tolerance. Believing that dis- 
agreements on doctrinal matters were due more to human in- 
firmity than to doctrine, he drew the very advanced and very 
bold conclusion that communion of spirit is possible between 
Christians of different confessions. Lutheran services were al- 
lowed in Geneva in 1710, and Anglican services in 1712; Zin- 
zendorff and the Moravian Brethren agreed with many of his 


remettant complétement au pardon céleste . . . Qui voudra retrancher cet homme 
du troupeau de Jésus-Christ?’’ Biographies Nationales (Lausanne, Georges 
Bridel, 1873), I, 520. 

10 P. M. Masson. La Religion de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, Hachette), I, 199. 

11 Ibid. I, 207. 

12 Henri Vuilleumier, Histoire del’Eglise Réformée du Pays sous le Régime Bernois 
(Lausanne, Concorde, 1927-1933, 4 volumes), III, 568. 
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convictions, and he corresponded with Wake, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the possibility of a general rapprochement, 
which unfortunately was blocked by extremists among the Luth- 
erans and the Anglicans. 


When the disciples of Turretin came to Voltaire’s attention, 
he refused to concede that a move away from dogmatism could 
be other than a move toward rationalism; while in fact Turretin 
had disclaimed either one as a true religious criterion. Very far 
from being similar to those of Woolston, Bolingbroke and other 
Deists, his views had been quite close to those of the Pietists. 


II 


Geneva was a sovereign body politic, but Lausanne and the 
neighboring “pays de Vaid” were governed by Berne, whose 
authorities, during the first half of the eighteenth century, kept 
insisting on the profession of the Formula Consensus wherever 
they ruled. Professors of the school of theology at Lausanne 
had to teach it, candidates for the ministry had to sign their ac- 
ceptance of it. A number of rebellions were of no avail and their 
participants, among whom was Pastor Curchod, the father of 
Mme Necker and grandfather of Mme de Stael, either submitted 
or left to become troop chaplains in foreign lands. For a while 
the ministers of Lausanne added, after their signatures, a few 
Latin words restricting their acceptance to the measure in which 
the document was in agreement with the Scriptures: “OQuatenus 
Scripturae consentaneae.””* This is of course in full conformity 
with the spirit of Protestantism, but it was found incompatible 
with the authoritarian mood of official orthodoxy, and Berne 
forbade it. In doctrinal debates, the theologians of Berne re- 
fused to confer with the theologians of Lausanne on a footing of 
equality, enmeshing purely theological discussions with remind- 
ers on respect due by subjects to their sovereign. Berne required 
docility on the doctrinal as well as on the administrative ground, 
and generally ended exchanges of views by Sic volo, sic jubeo 
conclusions. 


The contrast with the situation in Geneva made such cir- 
cumstances the harder to bear and, throughout the first half of 
the eighteenth century, there was no more burning matter of 


13 Ibid., passim. We acknowledge once for all our debt to this work for much of 
our information on eighteenth century French Switzerland. 
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controversy among the French-speaking subjects of Their Ber- 
nese Lordships. To oppose official orthodoxy became a way of 
taking a stand against the oppression of the German- speaking 
rulers, a form of political resistance. The principle of free in- 
terpretation of the Scripture combining with a very natural re- 
action against the Consensus imposed by Berne surely must have 
carried some extremists to Deism and to complete rationalism. 
Such views, while their expression was made possible by Tur- 
retin’s advocacy of tolerance, are of course very remote from 
the positive side of his religious doctrine, and the very antithesis 
of his anti-intellectualism. 


Ifl 


D’Alembert’s “Geneve” article in the Encyclopédie is quite 
lengthy, filling fourteen columns in the 1779 edition (it should 
be noted that the article “France”, for instance, fills only a 
little over two). A column and a half are occupied with Vol- 
taire’s S pet g grievance, the refusal of the Geneva authorities to al- 
low performance of theatrical productions within their jurisdic- 
tion. The discussion of the faith of the ministers is dealt with 
in four columns. Voltaire is quoted as stating that ‘Calvin had 
an atrocious soul” and as congratulating Geneva for having al- 
lowed him to print that judgment once before. 


It is quite believable that he did not actually read the article 
before it appeared in print; but we know he was the host of 
d’Alembert for several weeks while the latter was collecting his 
information in Geneva in the summer 1756; and he rushed to 
d’Alembert’s aid when a crisis developed. In fact, he insisted on 
monopolizing the hostilities for his camp; “They are going to 
write to you,” he wrote to d’Alembert on January 3, 1758; “T 
beg you very instantly to answer merely that you have received 
their letter, that you will be of service to them as much as you 
will be able to, and that you entrust me to signify your intentions 
to them and to end that affair. I assure you that my friends and 
I will drive them at a good pace; they will drink the chalice down 
to the dregs. Do what I ask you and let your friends act: vou 
will be satisfied.”"** And to Diderot: “We are reaching a great 
revolution in the human mind, and the se ie obligation 1s 
owed to you. The article that they pretend to resent is an im- 


14 Moland, XXXIX, 343. 
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portant blow, the benefit of which must not be lost... It compels 
them either to vilify themselves by denying their belief, or to ad- 
mit tacitly that they were not slandered. . .””° 

Voltaire’s major concern, after 1750, was attacking Chris- 
tianity. He was engaged in active warfare, and he tended to 
classify people as either adversaries or allies. Geneva was tol- 
erant, outstanding in scientific and social progress: it was there- 
fore the model “philosophic” city. The opportunity was offered 
to establish that where progress and tolerance reign, philosophy 
deserves the credit; that where compulsion ceases, Christianity 
is bound to lose ground; while Geneva’s answer insisted that its 
liberalism and tolerance derived directly from its Christianity, 
not from the lack of it. 

More important yet was it for him to challenge the funda- 
mental connection between Protestantism and Christianity. “The 
first principle of a true religion is to propose no belief which is 
shocking to reason,’ said the “Geneve” article, and it congratu- 
lated the ministers for having adhered to that view and “rejected 
all which is called mysteries.” That was intended to echo through 
Europe, to be indeed ‘tan important blow, the benefit of which 
must not be lost.” In the war which was on, Geneva offered the 
chance of a tactical move of momentous possibilities. 

To Voltaire, the essence of Protestantism consisted in mak- 
ing reason the criterion of belief. Protestants were potential 
“philosophes” who, after making the capital initial move of 
breaking away from Catholicism, lagged aimlessly, seemed to 
have lost sight of the right orientation. It was sheer weakness 
for them to cling to a Christian appellation, to persist in a great 
deal of irrational belief. Theirs was a case of arrested develop- 
ment. If they were not fully convinced of that perspective, it 
was his task to enlighten them, and ultimately to enroll them on 
his side in the hostilities. Now that he lived among them, was 
the frequent host of their aristocrats and heard the complaints 
of some of the latter about ancient theocratic restrictions, the 
question was to be threshed out: was Protestantism on the side 


15 Moland, XXXIX, 376. 

16 Cf. d’Alembert’s answer to Rousseau: ‘‘Ces sentiments sont d’ailleurs une suite 
nécessaire des principles de la religion protestante; et si vos ministres ne jugent 
pas A propos de les adopter ou de les avouer aujourd’hui, la logique que je leur 
connais doit naturellement les y conduire, ou les laissera & moitié chemin. Quand 
ils ne seraient pas Sociniens, il faudrait qu’ils le devinssent, non pour ]’honneur 
de leur religion, mais pour celui de leur philosophie.’’ D’Alembert, Article 
Gendve de l’Encuclopédie, Profession de foi des ministres genevois et réponse a 
la lettre de M. Rousseau (Amsterdam, Chatelain, 1759), 152. 
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of Catholicism or of Deism? Had it any right to claim a place 
within Christianity? Was it not in an intermediary position, 
untenable and bound shortly to collapse? 

Even though Voltaire rejected Christian faith, his concep- 
tion of Christianity remained invincibly dogmatic, and that was 
the reason for some misunderstandings between Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and him which illustrate the present issue. Dr. Ha- 
vens has published some very curious notes which Voltaire scrib- 
bled in the margins of his copies of /’Emzle and other works." 
Rousseau argues against Christian dogmas and religious intol- 
erance, and Voltaire records his warm approval: ‘“e-vcellent,” 
“hardy”, “trés beau”, “je suis de ton avis’, “icy tu me _ parais 
avoir raison’; yet Rousseau concludes in favor of Christian 
faith, and Voltaire flames in indignation: “‘ose donc n’étre pas 
crétien!”"* 

A similar misunderstanding occurred with the ministers of 
Geneva. One may conceive a certain very general cycle in the 
life of Protestant faith: after the generation which formulates 
a doctrinal corpus, the next one may proceed on that impulsion, 
but the next, rebelling against what, for a good part, has 
come to appear a juridic form imposed on the Gospel, is likely 
to adhere only to an “essential” Christianity, rather vague, much 
more ethical than dogmatic (‘Because our fathers were nothing 
but doctrine, we wanted to be nothing but ethics,” said Monne- 
ron, in 1803, speaking of the eighteenth century crisis, at a time 
when Moravian revivalism was beginning to stir Geneva). 
Another generation will find it a necessary task to realize its 
faith on the theological plane, to explore and chart its intellectual 
channels. 


A witness of the anti-dogmatic stage of that cycle, Voltaire 
concluded that Reformed Christianity was moribund. Because 
the people of Geneva, tired by two centuries of the most abstruse 
debates, had begun practicing tolerance (several decades before 
the Encyclopedists advocated it) and had agreed to avoid such 
collective assurances as “‘we believe that and that formula,” 
Voltaire wanted to compel them to profess “we disbelieve it.” 
He diagnosed the results of Turretin’s influence as a process of 
dechristianisation, and was deeply mistaken. Once coercion in 


17 Georges R. Havens, ‘‘Voltaire’s Marginalia on the Pages of Rousseau’’ (Onio 
State University Studies, Columbus, O., 1933). 
18 Ibid., 169. r 
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matters of faith had disappeared, the very diverse tendencies 
which developed—pietistic, rationalistic, supranaturalistic— 
were evidence rather of individual religious experience and a 
praiseworthy progress toward freedom of conscience, which of 
course has inherent risks, as has any regime of freedom. We 
may well believe that a number of the ministers of Lausanne and 
Geneva merited the opinion Voltaire formed of their beliefs. He 
had several partisans among them,” and more among the aristo- 
crats of both localities. Protestant publications of the time of- 
ten deplore instances of doctrinal laxity in French Switzerland.” 
Only a few months before d’Alembert published the article, 
Berne had grown so alarmed concerning conditions in Lausanne 
that an investigating committee, of which the great Haller was 
a member, had been sent to check on local orthodoxy.** But even 
when Voltaire’s data are correct, his generalisations are not. 
The u/tima ratio belongs to history which, after all, has not rati- 
fied his views on the early doom of Protestantism and of Chris- 
tianity at large. What he considered sure signs of disintegra- 
tion were normal manifestations of free religious thought, and 
the areas at which the latter coincides with free-thought have 
remained rather small and exceptional. : 


IV 


The following letter of Voltaire to Theodore Tronchin was 
found among the manuscripts of the Tronchin collection at the 
Library of Geneva, together with a number of unpublished let- 
ters of Voltaire to members of the Tronchin family; we express 
our gratitude to Mr. Delarue, chief librarian, and Mr. Aubert, 
in charge of the manuscripts section, who gave us permission to 
copy and publish them. 

The punctuation and capitals have been made uniform. 


VOLTAIRE TO THEODORE TRONCHIN 
A Lausanne, 12 janvier [1758]. 


19 For instance Jean-Antoine-Noé Polier de Bottens, of Lausanne, whom Voltaire 
calls ‘‘a priest by profession, an unbeliever by common sense.’’ Moland, XXXIX, 
181. 

20 Cf. Elie Luzac, ed., La Bibliotheque Impartiale (Goettingue and Leyde), XVII, 
135-136 (January-February 1758); 366-382 (May-June 1758). 

21 The ‘‘recueil des écrits concernant la députation qui a été envoyée en l’an 1757 
visiter 1’Académie de Lausanne,’’ composed of fifty-one documents, is in the 
Cantonal Archives in Berne. 
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I] n’y a plus gueres d’autodafé, et il y a fort peu de fé. Mon 
cher philosophe, vous ne serez point brule. Nos amis Servet et 
Antoine ont été les derniers chez certains sauvages qui sont de- 
venus, depuis, fort polis. Mais si on vous prépare des fagots, 
avertissez moy. Nous viendrons, ma niece et moy, eteindre le 
feu avec nos seringues. 

Je concois que le neveu du frere de mad* Tensin aurait pu 
se dispenser de faire la profession de foy des gens. Mais il me 
semble, autant qu’il peut m’en souvenir, qu'il y a du Christ dans 
son affaire. Or dés qu ’il y a du Christ, il n’y a plus personne a 
faire ardre. Je n’ay point le livre, je l’ay preté. Tout le monde 
se l’arrache. Je n’ay encor vu personne qui fut faché. On rit 
sous cap, comme vous. Et moy, je me tats. 

Dans le fonds, de quoy vous plaignez vous? Et que craig- 
nez vous? Les trois quarts de l’Angleterre, tous les Etats du 
roy de Prussel, la moitié de la Hollande pensent et parlent comme 
Geneve. Voudriez vous faire votre cour a des gomaristes, a vos 
ennemis personels, aux assassins des ayeux de votre femme, aux 
meurtriers de Barnevelt, aux laches scelerats qui osent justifier 
abominable meurtre de Servet et d’Antoine? Que ceux qui 
pensent comme Socrate parlent comme Socrate, et quils ne craig- 
nent point la cigtie. Vous n’etes fait pour servir ny les sots ny 
les fanatiques. Laissez faire dans l’esprit humain la révolution 
qui se prépare. Menez vos gens avec votre prudence ordinaire. 
Gagnez du temps, du temps, du temps. Et ensuitte qu’on fasse. .. 
rien. C’est l’avis d’un homme qui aime tendrement deux choses 
excellentes, la verité et vous. 

v. 

Voila donc l’archevéque de Paris exilé en Perigord pour 
avoir interdit des filles. Interdire, c’est empecher de parler. Et 
traitter ainsi des filles est d'un fou. 

a Monsieur 


Monsieur le professeur 
Tronchin 
a Geneve 
MS. Tronchin A. 87, No. 27, folios 97 a 100. | 
2 pages in 40, autographes, signées “‘v’’: la 3e page blanche; 
! ’adresse sur la 4e. 
Lausanne,” January 12, 1758. 


22 Voltaire was that winter in Lausanne, where he had a house rue du Grand-Chéne, 
from December 18, 1757 to March 15, 1758. 
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Autos-da-fé are now quite rare, and there is very little 
fé (faith). My dear philosopher, you will not be burnt. Our 


friends Servet™* and Antoine” were the last to meet this fate 


among certain savages who have, since, become very civil. But 
if fagots are prepared for you, send me a warning. We shail 
come, my niece™’ and I, to put out the fire with our syringes. 


I conceive that the nephew of Mme de Tencin’s brother” 
might have dispensed with writing a profession of faith for 
others. But it seems to me, as nearly as I can remember, that 
there is some Christ in it.°* Now, from the moment there is some 
Christ, nobody has to burn any more. I do not have the book; I 
lent it. Everybody seizes on it. I have not seen anyone yet who 
was angry. They laugh in their sleeve, as you do. And as for 
me, I keep silent. 


Allin all, of what do you complain? and what do you fear? 
Three fourths of England, all the possessions of the King of 
Prussia, half of Holland think and speak as does Geneva. Would 
you pay your court to Gomarists,” to your personal enemies, to 


23 Théodore Tronchin was in a rather uncomfortable position. At their meeting of 
December 23, 1757, the Consistory of Geneva, ‘‘informed that in the Encyclopédie, 
at the word Genéve, there are found many things disadvantageous to the ministers 
of this Church,’’ had appointed an investigating commission, which was also to 
write an answer. Its members were nine ministers (Vernet, president, Luillier, 
Delarive, Sarasin, Maurice, Eynard, André Trembley, Jean Trembley, Lecointe) 
and a layman, Théodore Tronchin, who was made the secretary. Cf. Amédée 
Roget, ‘‘L’article Genéve de l’Encyclopédie et la réplique de la Compagnie des 
Pasteurs,’’ Carey, ed., Etrennes Genevoises (Geneva, 1880), 101-160. In the 
summer of 1757, in a controversy on Calvin between Voltaire and Vernet, the doctor 
had outspokenly sided with the former. He collaborated with the Encyclopédie. 
However, one must remember that, in its early stages, the character of the pub- 
lication was more that of a scientifie and technical compilation than of an anti- 
religious work. Among its other contributors in Protestant Switzerland was 
Albert de Haller, of Berne, an unimpeachable guardian of Calvinist orthodoxy. 
Others were Polier de Bottens, of Lausanne, whose articles on theological matter 
were so radical that Voltaire had to ‘‘christianize’’ them again, Louis Necker 
de Germagny (articles Forces, Frottements) and Georges-Louis Lesage of Ge- 
neva, who gave articles on physical sciences. 

24 Dr. Miguel Serveto, born in Spain in 1511, burrt in Geneva in 1553. 

25 Nicolas Antoine, a Catholie priest of Pont-A-Mousson, became a Protestant about 
1630 in Geneva, then embraced the Jewish faith in Venice. He came back to 
Geneva to preach Judaism, and was burnt there in 1632. 

26 Mme Denis. 

27 D’Alembert was the illegitimate son of Mme de Tencin. 

28 ‘Religion is almost reduced there to the worshipping of one God, at least among 
almost all those who are not of the common people: respeet for Jesus-Christ and 
for the Scriptures is perhaps the only thing which distinguishes from pure Deism 
the Christianity of Geneva.’’ Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, 
des arts et des métiers, article ‘‘Genéve.’’ 

29 Arminianism and Gomarism had been rival theological camps in Holland in the 
preceding century. The Arminians were condemned by the Calvinist Synod of 
Dordrecht, in 1619; an ancestor of the doctor, Professor Théodore Tronchin 
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the murderers of your wife’s ancestors,” to the killers of Barne- 

velt,”’ to the cowardly scoundrels who dare to justify the abomin- 

able murder of Servet and of Antoine? Let those who think as 

Socrates speak as Socrates, and let them not fear the hemlock. 

You were not intended to serve fools or fanatics. Allow the 

revolution which is being prepared to take place in the human 

mind. Lead your people with your usual prudence. Gain time, 
time, time. And afterwards let them do... nothing.* It is the 
opinion of a man who tenderly loves two excellent things, truth 
and you. 

Vv. 

The Archbishop of Paris is now exiled in Perigord for hay- 
ing interdicted girls.** To interdict is to prevent from talking. 
And to treat girls so is the action of a fool. 

(1582-1657), was a resolute Gomarist and his personal influence, which was 
great, had much to do with the condemnation of the Arminians. 

30 Dr. Tronchin’s wife, Héléne de Witt, of Amsterdam, was not a descendant of 
Jean de Witt (1625-1672), as it has been claimed, but of Pieter de Witt, who 
was beheaded on October 9, 1658. 

31 Van Olden Barneveldt, 1549-1619, a leader of the Arminians and the political 


adversary of Maurice de Nassau. 


32 A ‘‘Declaration de la Compagnie des Pasteurs’’ 


was published on February 8, 


1758. But the patricians of the ‘‘Conseil des Vingt-Cinq’’ disclaimed any part in 
it. Cf. R. Naves, Voltaire et l’Encylopédie (Paris, 1938), 37-38. 

33 The ‘‘Soeurs Hospitaliéres’’ of Faubourg St. Marcel were suspected of Jan- 
senist tendencies and had been forbidden by the Archbishop of Paris to take 
communion. Cf. Bernis, Mémoires (Paris, 1878, 2 volumes), II, 51-53; and 
Barbier, Journal (Paris, 1857, 8 volumes), VII, 1-3. 




















TRINITARIANISM VERSUS ANTITRINITARIANISM 
IN THE HUNGARIAN REFORMATION* 


WiLL1AM ToTtH 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The left-wingers of the Protestant Reformation, harassed 
and persecuted by Catholics and Protestants alike, sought shel- 
ter where best they could. While the constantly threatening 
shadow of the Turkish campaigns made the kingdom of Hun- 
gary a most uninviting place of refuge, nevertheless large num- 
bers of the persecuted, particularly Anabaptists, pressed their 
way into Hungary and attempted to establish colonies of their 
own.” The unsettled state of religious affairs offered some hope 
of existence, perhaps of ultimate triumph of their views. How- 
ever, the persecuting arms of the law of 1548 reached out to sup- 
press them along with the sacramentarians: “they must be driven 
far away from everybody’s estates . . . and they or any others 
must no longer be permitted within the boundaries of the king- 
dom.’”” 


Did these Anabaptists question the doctrine of the Trinity? 

No positive evidence exists to answer this query but it is a his- 

torical fact that the Synod of Térdéd, 1545, the first general meet- 

ing of those adhering to the Calvinistic persuasion, found it nec- 
essary, first of all to declare its conviction of the doctrine of the 

Trinity and the double nature of Christ, the Son of God.* Ana- 

baptist views must have been scattered in Transylvania, as well, 

because the synod of the Saxon Lutherans, held in 1563, 

warned the faithful against “the false teachings” of not only 

Stancarus and the sacramentarians but the Anabaptists, also. 

As tent-makers, some of them roamed in the country occupied 

1 A study of backgrounds for a dissertation entitled ‘‘ The Contribution of Stephen 
Kis of Szeged to the Trinitarian Struggle of the Hungarian Reformation,’’ 
presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Yale University in candidacy 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1941. For a general discussion and bib- 
liography of the Hungarian Reformation see W. Toth, ‘‘ Highlights of the Hun- 
garian Reformation,’’ Church History, IX, 2 (June, 1940), 141 ff. 

2 Joseph Beck, Die Geschichtebiicher der Wiedertiiufer in Oesterreich-Ungarn 
(Wien, 1883). An excellent summary in Zovanyi, 4 reformdcié Magyarorszdgon 
1565-ig (Budapest, 1921). 

3 Franknéi, Magyar orszdgyiilési emlékek (Budapest, 1901), 219. 

4 Kiss, Magyar Reformdtus Zsinatok (Budapest, 1881), 10. 
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by the Turks.” Wherever they went, they undoubtedly sought 
occasion and opportunity to make converts to their ideals, yet 
their efforts were isolated and left untouched the trunk-line of 
the Reformation movement. 


Our attention must turn first to the activities of Francis 
Stancarus, the doctor-theologian of Mantua, who may be re- 
garded as the John the Baptist of the Antitrinitarian movement 
in Hungarian Protestantism. Not that he disavowed any belief 
in the doctrine of the Trinity; his attack was directed against 
the universally accepted dogma of Christ’s mediatorship, where- 
by Christ mediates for man’s sins both as God and as man. Over 
against this dogma Stancarus maintained that Christ fulfilled 
the office of mediator exclusively as man, basing his contention, 
which disturbed theological circles in Europe for two decades, 
upon I Tim. 2:5: ‘For there is one God, one mediator also be- 
tween God and man, himself man, Christ Jesus.’’ He was con- 
vinced that the divine majesty of one of the persons in the Trinity 
could be safeguarded, at the same time maintaining the doctrine 
of the Trinity inviolate, only by divesting the divinity of Christ 
of any participation in the work of salvation and mediatorship, 
for how could he, as God, suffer, weep, shout, and die? 


This pseudo-Nestorian conception soon aroused the suspi- 
cion, then the active opposition of the Hungarian reformers, who 
at this time were engaged in Christological discussions with re- 
spect to the Lord’s Supper and were keyed up generally. The 
synod of Ovar, 1554, declared against his views. In the follow- 
ing year, Gaspar Heltai and the young reformer, Francis 
David, who was destined to play a significant role in the develop- 
ment of Hungarian Antitrinitarianism, wrote books against 
Stancarus’ views.® David at this stage of his theological evolu- 
tion was in the camp of the Lutherans and it is interesting to ob- 
serve his refutation: ‘‘Stancarus considers it irrational that God 
should be a mediator toward God or that an equal should ap- 
proach an equal with supplications and from this concludes that 
the Son of God could not be a mediator in His divine nature. 
5 Az Ujsdg (1916), 353. 

6 Heltai, Confessio de Mediatore generis humani J. Christo vero Deo et homine 
(Vitebergae, 1555); David, Dialysis seripti Stancari Contra Primum Articulum 
Synodi Szekiensis (Claudiopoli, 1555). This latter publication contains a reprint 
of Melanchthon’s Responsio Philippi Melantho: De Controversiis Stancari, writ- 
ten in 1553. DaAvid later also wrote Apologia adversus maledicentiam et calumnias 


Francisci Stancari, the only existing copy of which is in the National Museum 
of Budapest. See Zovinyi, A reformdcié Magyarorszdgon 1565-ig, 360. 
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This conclusion resembles an unloosed broom, for Holy Scrip- 
tures show the mediator as one who is a true God and man.” 
When these words were written, Stancarus had already been 
condemned by the synod of Szék, composed of Hungarian Lu- 
therans, and ordered to leave the country. [for a number of 
years he roamed about from place to place, stirring the 
waters with his peculiar Christological notions, until finally in 
1559 he quit the country for Poland. 


He left followers behind him in no small numbers and some 
of these came from a class that wielded wide influence in the in- 
tellectual circles of the day. To stem the tide of his influence, 
Heltai’s book was republished in 1559; the young reformer of 
Debreczen, Peter Mélius, also sallied forth with a book.’ The 
echoes of this theological furore, however, gradually died. Its 
chief significance lies in the fact that its sterile speculations with 
respect to the human nature of Christ and the Trinity awakened, 
by way of reaction, the idea of the possible revision of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity." Stancarus’ followers experienced no diffi- 
culty in mingling with those who were soon to wage the battle 
against the historic Trinitarian doctrine.” 


The first direct attack, so far as can be ascertained, came 
from a member of the clergy, Thomas Arany of Korospeterd.” 
His teachings as reflected in the refutation of an altogether re- 
liable adversary were composed of ideas akin to those of Agri- 
cola, Stancarus, Karlstadt, and others, who had been branded 
heretics; but that he was an Antitrinitarian is plainly evident 
in the following tenets: Christ is not God but only the Son of 
God and a son of man; the Holy Spirit is not God, only the love 
of God; there are not three persons in the Trinity; Christ is not 
a mediator between God and man in both of his natures.”* 


One cannot ascertain definitely whether Arany went of his 
s y 


7 Quoted in Jakab, Ddvid Ferencz emléke (Budapest, 1879), 21. 

8 Zovanyi, A reformdci6 Magyarorszdgon, 1565-ig, 362. 

9 Mélius, A Krisztus kézbenjdrasdrélval6é predikdcziék (Debreezen, 1561). 

10 Révész, Magyar Reformdtus Egyhdzérténet (Debreezen, 1938), 92. 

11 Zovanyi, A reformdcié Magyarorszagon 1565-ig, 366. 

12 Wilbur, Our Unitarian Heritage (Boston, 1925), 216, calls him ‘‘the first prophet 
of Unitarianism in Hungary’’ and claims that he wrote a ‘‘clear and bold book 
denying the Trinity.’’ I have found no evidence to support this latter assertion. 

13 Mélius, Az Arany Taméds hamis és eretnek té»clygésinek és egyéb sok tévely- 
géseknek ... meghanisitdsi (Debreezen, 1562). 

14 In other doctrinal views Révész, Magyar Reformdtus Egyhdztérténet, 153, identi- 
fies Arany with the Antitrinitarians of northern Italy and southeastern Switzer- 
land, a group of whom held the famous synod of 1550 at Venice. 
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own accord in the hope of making converts or because Meélius 
ordered him to appear in defense of his teachings, but toward 
the latter part of 1561 he was in Debreczen, the seat of the young 
bishop, engaged in public disputation with those who disagreed 
with him. There were non-conformists of various hues in De- 
breczen to keep him company.'’ The occasion was significant 
enough to make or break the fate of the young bishop, Peter 
Méhius, and he rallied to it with all the acumen and strategy at 
his command. After five days of debate Arany was constrained 
to admit defeat by signing a confession of faith opposed to all 
that he had taught thus far: the deity of Christ, who was be- 
gotten of the substance of God, equal with the Father; the Holy 
Spirit is true God proceeding from the Father and the Son; 
there are three distinct persons in the Trinity.’* Arany, how- 
ever, was not silenced and Meélius deemed it necessary to combat 
his followers and influence with a book. His traces, indistinct 
even so, are lost in the course of time, as the Antitrinitarian con- 
troversy flares up in Transylvania. 


Three personalities tower over all others in this controversy, 
and while it has been impossible to narrate this story even thus 
far without mentioning their names, it behooves us now to turn 
to them more closely before resuming the main thread of our 
narrative. 

The first of these is George Blandrata, the physician from 
Padua, “of handsome appearance and courtly manners.””* Bland- 
rata was born of noble parents in the town of Saluzzo, Pied- 
mont, around 1515. He prepared for the medical career at the 
University of Padua, which at this time was a hot-bed for re- 
formatory ideas. He served at first as court physician to Queen 
Bona of Poland, wife of Sigismund I, and from 1544-51 acted 
in the same capacity in the court of Queen Isabella, wife of King 
Zapolyai of Transylvania. He then returned to Italy, but the 
Inquisition got after him, whereupon he fled to Geneva. At first 
an eager listener of Calvin, he soon locked horns with the stern 
reformer on the question of the Trinity and was obliged to leave. 
He again fled to Poland (1558) and participated enthusiastically 
in the religious disputations then so actively going on. The 
watchful eye of Calvin pursued him thither and warned the 
15 Révész, Debreczen lelki vdlsdga (SzAzadok, 1936). 


16 Protesténs Egyhdzi és Iskolai Figyelmez6 (1873), 49ff. 
17 Wilbur, Our Unitarian Heritage, 218. 
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churches against the monstrous Antitrinitarian.* His status 
otherwise becoming untenable, Blandrata was glad enough to 
accept the invitation of Queen Isabella, in 1563, to assume the 
post of court physician to the young King, John Sigismund. 
Blandrata made a tremendous impression not only upon the court 
but the young King as well, whose trusted adviser he became in 
a little while.” 

Blandrata’s reformatory ideas might have remained no 
more than a disturbing aspect in the life of the Protestant groups 
of Transylvania, which had now arrived at a consciousness of 
their power, if it had not been for Francis David, the energetic 
and volatile preacher of Kolozsvar, who fell under the influence 
of the Italian physician. 

David was born of very humble stock at Kolozsvar around 
1520. From 1545 he was engaged in studies at Wittenberg and 
Odera-Frankfurt and returned to Transylvania in 1551 to be 
rector of the school at Beszterce, then parish priest at Péterfalva, 
where he completely broke with Rome. Very soon afterwards 
he was called to be the rector of the school at Kolozsvar, then to 
be pastor at Nagyszeben. In 1556 he assumed the pastorate of 
the church at Kolozsvar and the next year found him bishop 
of the Lutheran church. He began his literary career at this 
time by writing the refutation of Stancarus’s views. As a good 
follower of Luther, he fell into controversy with the Calvinistic 
reformer, Kalmancheh, over the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
After several years he was won over to the Calvinistic view 
through the persuasive ability of Peter Mélius, its chief expon- 
ent. Together they fought off the heresy of Stancarus. He 
made the acquaintance of Blandrata during the debates over the 
Lord’s Supper and in 1564 their friendship had matured to such 
an extent that Blandrata secured for David the position of court 
preacher. The country had now split between the Lutherans 
and the Reformed, and David, brilliant as a speaker and remark- 
ably learned, assumed the leadership of the latter in the post of 
bishop. 


18 Calvin, .‘‘Admon. ad fratres Polonos,’’ Corpus Reformatorum, xxxvii, 638. 

19 Cantimore, ‘‘Profilo di Georgio Biandrata Saluzzese’’ (Bollettino Storico-Biblio- 
grafico Subalpino, n, 3-3, xxxviii, 1936-xv); Cantimore e Feist, Per La Storia 
Degli Eretici Italiani Del Secolo XVI in Europa (Roma, 1937), 95-110; Ker- 
esztyén Mayveto (1887), 1-32; article by Schmidt-Benrath in Realencyklopddie 
fiir prot. Theologie u. Kirche, third ed., III; Burian, Dissertatio de duplici én- 
gressu in Transylvaniam Georgii Blandratae (Kolozsvir, 1806); Lampe, His- 
toria Ecclesiae Reformatae in Hungaria et Transylvania (Rhenum, 1728), 147-152. 
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Not at a very great geographical distance to the west at 
Debreczen lived Peter Mélius, the young bishop who at this time 
had already accomplished the task of organizing the Reformed 
churches in the trans-Tisza section of Hungary and had sup- 
pressed, to all intents and purposes, the nascent Antitrinitarian 
heresy of Thomas Arany. 


Mélius was born at Horhi around the year 1536. His edu- 
cation was received at Tolna, a school which was under Lutheran 
influence at first but came under the Calvinistic influence of Ste- 
phen Kis of Szeged who was professor there in 1533. In 1556 he 
enrolled at the University of Wittenberg, but soon returned, at 
the invitation of the landlord of Debreczen, John Torok of Eny- 
ing, to become pastor of the congregation. During this period 
Mélius often met Stephen Szegedi and imbibed his Calvinistic 
views, in gratitude for which he was willing even to risk his 
life in an effort to liberate Szegedi from his Turkish imprison- 
ment (1562). Meélius joined hands with David, in 1559, to is- 
sue what is the first confession of faith in the Hungarian lan- 
guage as the conclusion of the Reformed group with regard to the 
Lord’s Supper. Together with Gregory Szegedi and George 
Czeglédy, he composed the famous Confession of Debreczen,” 
a definite and decisive confessional stand in opposition to the 
faith of Rome. In the same year he published a hymn book 
and a Hungarian translation of Calvin’s Genevan catechism. 
Another dispute with the Lutherans,’ and he must undertake 
the more extended and bitter controversy with David and Bland- 
rata, about whom the reports from abroad were casting more 
and more suspicion upon their fast maturing friendship.” 


The first hint of David’s Antitrinitarianism is found in the 
reply to the Lutherans’ objections raised against the Modus 
Concordiac,”* a statement of faith by the sacramentarians at the 
Synod of Enyed, 1564, called by the King to iron out the differ- 
ences of the two Protestant groups. David writes, “Juterim 


20 Kiss, Magyar Reformdtus Zsinatok, 48-53. 

21 Ibid., 73-285; Latin title, Confessio catholica de praecipuis fidei articulis ex- 
hibita (1562). 

22 Refutatio confessionis de coena demoni Matthiae Hebler, Dioysii Alesii et his 
conjunctorum (Debreezen, 1564). 

23 Balogh, Mélius Péter hatdsa (Debreezen, 1866); the same in German, Der evang. 
Sonntagsbote (Wien, 1867); Zovanyi, M.P. ifjukora és M.P. mint exegeta (Sar- 
ospatak, 1887). 

24 Jakab, David Ferencz emléke, 31-41; Hungarian text in Kiss, Magyar Reforma- 
tus Zsinatok, 420ff. 
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vere vos diligenter et scrio monemus nos ex corum numero esse, 
qui libenter alios ex verbo Dei recte monentes, sequamur.”* Ob- 
viously, David did not regard his presence in the Reformed 
church as the final station of his faith,”® but he was already tend- 
ing in the general direction of Antitrinitarianism, two leaders of 
which, Laelius Socinus and Gregory Paulus, he had already met 
at Wittenberg, and now enjoyed the friendship and favors of 
another, Blandrata. In 1565 he began openly to preach against 
the doctrine of the Trinity and gained the support of his col- 
leagues, Stephen Basilius and Lukas Egri.*’ Opposed by others, 
he was the cause of the removal of the capable Peter Karolyi 
from his rectorship. 


News of what was transpiring in Kolozvar inspired Mélius 
to request a synod for the discussion of the disputed points; this 
was forthwith convoked by the King at Gyulafehérvar, ( April 
24, 1566). At close range, the danger did not appear so acute, 
what with Blandrata’s insistence that the technical terms trin- 
itas, persona, essentia, substantia, gencratio, and natura be drop- 
ped in favor of biblical terms only. Mélius and his party agreed 
amiably, while David and Blandrata expressed their high regard 
for the Apostles’ Creed, recognizing the equality of the Holy 
Spirit with the Father and the Son.* The publication by David 
and his group of Catechisimus ecclesiarum Dei in natione Hun- 
garica ( Kolozsvar, 1566), drove home more and more to Mélius 
and his party that all was not well. This catechism, a revision 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, attempted to carry out the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Synod held at Marosvasarhely three 
weeks after Mélius’ return to Debreczen; it accentuated the doc- 
trine of the priority of the Father and discarded the technical 
phrases so abhorrent to Antitrinitarians.” David was out for 
more.” 


The agreement so far proved only a matter of strategy for 
winning converts. At the new synod called for Torda on Feb- 


25 Jakab, David Ferencz emléke, 36. 

26 Borbély, A magyar unitdrius egyhdz hitelvei a xvi. szdzadban (Kolozsvar, 1914), 
6. 

27 Date set from evidence in Basilius, Egy nehdny kérdések a keresztyéni igaz hitrél 
(Kolozsvar, 1568). 

28 The documents of this first disputation are lost, but are mentioned in David, Re- 
futatio scripti P. Melii (1567). 

29 Révész, Magyar Reformdtus Egyhdztorténet, 157. 

30 And not ‘‘simply to restore the doctrine of the New Testament’ as in Wilbur, 
Our Unitarian Heritage, 223. 
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ruary 17, 1567, David and Blandrata made a complete break.” 
The resolutions here adopted may be safely considered the first 
Unitarian confession of faith.” It frankly rejected the basis of 
agreement accepted at Marosvasarhely and even that of the cate- 
chism; it identified the one Gece? with the Father, subjected the 
Son to the Father and rejected the Holy Spirit as the third person 
of a Trinity. The ultimatum was thus served upon the orthodox 
and two great minds, both leaders of men and both equally re- 
ligious in temper, were about to test their strength. 


A preliminary skirmish had already occurred at the Synod 
of Goncz, held January 22, 1566, in a territory under the politi- 
cal aegis of Ferdinand, but culturally maintaining intercourse 
with the political kingdom of the Zapolya family. It happened 
that Lukas Egri, a colleague (from 1561-65) who exhibited the 
warmest admiration for the nascent Antitrinitarianism of David 
at Kolozsvar, moved to Eger in the cis-Tisza territory and set 
out to preach the doctrines from his own pulpit. The synod was 
called together by the Senior, Caspar Karolyi (translator of the 
Bible), in full cognizance of the heresy.** The propositions ex- 
hibited by Egri reveal a very guarded approach. Unlike David 
and Blandrata, he did not disturb the idea of the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit nor did he attack with any formal criticism the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. [Employing the terms of orthodox dogma, 
he gave to the doctrine such an explanation as to displease the 
fathers of the synod. Particularly obnoxious was the tenet that 
“the deity of this one God the Father is one” and that ‘the Fa- 
ther is the source and fountain of the divinity,” while “in this 
one deity three essentially equal persons exist.”** Over against 
this, Karolyi maintained that “if the substance of the Trinity is 
the deity of the Father, the divinity of the Logos and of the Holy 
Spirit is only partial and they are gods only in name. And if 
the entire divinity belongs to the Father and if He communicates 
it to the Son, he either deprives himself of his divinity or be- 
comes half Father and half Logos, by which we would destroy 
31 Was it really because, in drawing comparisons with the doctrines of the recently 
executed Gentile, David found himself in virtual agreement with the latter? This 
hypothesis is advanced in Borbély, 4 magyar unitdrius egyhdz hitelvei a xvi 
szdzadban, 13. 

32 ‘‘Capita Consensu doctrinaé de vera Trinitate,’’ Lampe, JZistoria Ecclesiae Re- 
formatae in Hungaria et Transylvania, 147-148; Hungarian text, Kiss, Magyar 
Reformdtus Zsinatok, 449-450. 


33 Lampe, Historia Ecclesiae Reformatae in Hungaria et Transylvania, 132ff. 
34 Ibid., 139ff. 
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the being of God.” Révész points out® that Egri’s position was 

similar to the tritheism of Gentile. The Father, he claimed, is 

an “essentiator,’ the Son and Holy Spirit an “essentiatus” god. 

The dispute continued for days. For our purpose the significant 

outcome is the letter** sent by the fathers of the synod to the 

Bishop of Debreczen, expressing themselves in full harmony 

with the efforts of the Bishop against the “heretics.” 

Peter Mélius thus entered the Antitrinitarian contest forti- 
fied by the expressed alliance of his orthodox friends to the left 
of the river Tisza. 

He could have entertained no doubt with regard to the views 
of Stephen Kis of Szeged, his former teacher, now safely situ- 
ated at Raczkeve as the learned bishop of the Calvinistic 
churches along the Danube. With him he must have discussed 
the theological problems of the day, when after his release from 
Turkish imprisonment in 1563 the bishop toured the churches 
of Mélius’ territory, spending some time at Debreczen.” It is 
very plausible that the two great Calvinistic leaders exchanged 
correspondence with regard to the Trinitarian problem, although 
none of the letters have survived to enlighten us as to their pre- 
cise nature. ” It has been established by Révész that Mélius pos- 
sessed a manuscript copy of Szegedi’s Theologiae Sincerae Loci 
Communes and used its contents both by way of direct incor- 
poration into his own writings and of indirect absorption of his 
ideas.*” Says Révész, “This decisive influence of Szegedi upon 
Mélius may be concluded from the fact that, according to the 
patent witness of all his writings, Mélius in his theological 
thought-world, as well as in his form and method of teaching, 
is supremely the student of Szegedi, whose writings could not 
have appeared in print during their life and so what Mélius 
learned from Szegedi, he did through continuous personal 
contact of speech and correspondence.’*” This is the period of 
his life when Szegedi must have been busy first with his As- 
35 Révész, Magyar Reformdtus Egyhaztorténet, 158; ef. Trechsel, Die Protestan- 

tischen Antitrinitairien vor Faustus Socin (Heidelberg, 1839), I, 36ff. 

36 Lampe, Historia Eeclesiae Reformatac in Hungaria et Transylvania, 135ff. 

37 Skarieza, ‘‘ Vita Stephani Szegedini,’’ in Szegedi, Theologiae Sincerae Loci Com- 
munes (Basilae, 1585 and subsequent editions); also in Gerdesius, Scrinium 
Antiquarium, VI, 1761; Hungarian translation by Balint Faragé in Mezéturt 
reformdtus fogimnazium értesitéje (Mezotur, 1906). 

38 Skarieza, ‘‘ Vita Stephani Szegedini.’’ 

59 Révész, ‘‘Mélius és Kalvin,’’ in Kdlvin és a Kdlvinizmus (Debreczen, 1936), 313, 
319, 321. 


40 Révész, Magyar Reformdtus Egyhdztorténet, 110; ef. Sods, ‘‘Méliusz Péter szent- 
hiromsfgtana,’’ Theologiai Szemle (1930), for similarities of thought. 
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sertio, which Skaricza, a pupil, took with him on his travels in 
1569, then with his Confessio verae fidei de uno vero Deo. 


Encouragement came to Mélius from abroad as well, for he 
was in touch with the theologians engaged in the contest, such 
as Beza, Bullinger, Simler, and Thretius.”’ 


To insure the unity of his forces, Mélius convoked a gen- 
eral synod at Debreczen, on February 24, 1567, to which the 
territory of Karolyi was invited also. The theses and antitheses 
set up for debate clearly demonstrate their inexorable opposition 
to the Servetian heresy.” The group, which had allied itself with 
Calvin in the doctrine of the Eucharist and had embraced the 
Christian teachings as expressed in the great Swiss reformer’s 
catechism, now issued two confessions of faith, in Latin and 
Hungarian,” the one dedicated to King John, and the other to 
the people of commerce, in order that wherever their business 
took them they might fight against the besetting heresy of the 
church. The lines of ecclesiastical organization were also drawn 
tighter.” 

The confessions complain that the ‘followers of Servetus” 
“change like the chameleon.”’ The words “substance” and “‘trin- 
ity,” they assert, are in Holy Writ by clear implication. The Fa- 
ther without the Son cannot be the one and only God. The Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit are three distinct persons of the 
Trinity. Christ, the Logos or the Son, existed from eternity. 
The Holy Spirit is not a power of God but God per se. Christ 
has existed even as the Father and is not a created being and he 
is “the son of God, the Logos, who existed actually before the 
taking on of flesh, and everything has come about through the 
deity of the Son not through his body.” “They speak nonsense 
who attribute a beginning to the deity and birth of Christ, where- 
as not a single word ascribes a beginning or time to the Jehovah- 
Christ.” 


David lost no time in answering this confession from the 
Synod at Marosvasarhely in September. It is included in 
his Refutatio Scripti Petri Melu, which asserts that the 
real and one God is the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
being is not of himself and who only as a visible being was the 


41 Révész, Magyar Reformdtus Egyhdztérténet, 156. 
42 Kiss, Magyar Reformadtus Zsinatok, 460-464. 

43 Ibid., 465-560. 

44 Ibid., 561-613. 
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Son of God, and that the Holy Spirit is only a power of God and 
not God per se. Upon the heel of this work came the De Falsa et 
Vera Unius Dei Patris Filii et Spiritus Sancti Cognitione, which 
is largely the composition of David. Manifestly, he conceives 
of his mission of eradicating the doctrine of the Trinity as a con- 
summation of the reformatory work of Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin. With success very imminent, this reform work will be 
consummated in the apocalyptic event of Christ’s second com- 
ing in the year 1570. David made a tremendous impression 
upon the common people, particularly with his foreshadowing 
the immediate return of the Lord and with his very “coarse pic- 
tures””*’ of the Trinity, while at the same time actually capturing 
the imagination of the young King. At the Diet of Torda, in 
January, 1568, it is decreed that ‘‘the word of God be preached 
freely everywhere and let no one be molested for his confession, 
neither preacher nor listener, but if any minister shall be guilty 
of criminalis excessus, let him be judged by the superintendent, 
deprived of his office and expelled from the country.’’** This law 
aimed to place the Antitrinitarian faith on an equally advantage- 
ous basis with the other accepted religions.” 

This law, together with the ever increasing Antitrinitarian 
sympathy of the King, signified the triumph of Antitrinitarian- 
ism throughout Transylvania, while it was dangerously spread- 
ing throughout the territory occupied by the Turks. Seven of 
the schools fell under Antitrinitarian jurisdiction and the or- 
ganization of Hungarian students even at Wittenberg felt con- 
strained to require the signature of every member witnessing to 
a belief in the Trinitarian doctrine.*” The synod called by Mélius 
45 Wilbur, Our Unitarian Heritage, 223; Jakab, David Ferencz emléke, 93-94. 

46 Zsillinszky, A Maayororszdqi orszdqayiilések vallasiigyi targyaldsai a Reformé- 
cidtél kezdve (Budapest, 1880), I, 150-151. 

47 Not religious liberty in the modern sense of the term, this act was ‘‘the most ad- 
vanced step in toleration vet taken in Europe.’’ Wilbur, Our Unitarian Ileritage, 
224. Says Teutsche, Kirchengeschichte der ev. Kirche in Siebenburgen (Her- 
mannstadt, 1921), I, 285; ‘*‘Gerade das Schicksal der unitarisechen Kirche be- 
weist, wie die Beschliisse des siebenburgischen Landtages, die nacheinander die 
drei neuen Konfessionen anerkannten, weit entfernt davon waren, ein Ausdruek 
moderner Gleichberechtigung zu sein. Die evang. Kirche errang zuerst die Aner- 
kennung, weil damals nahezu das ganze Land evangelisch war, die reformierte und 
unitarische, weil deren Vertreter, der ung. Adel und bald der Fiirst, sich diesen 
zuneigte und der Adel als Landstand soviel Macht besass, die Kirche anerkennen 
zu lassen, zu der die Mehrzahl oder (wie zur unit. Kirche) eine gewichtige Zahl 
seiner Mitglieder sich bekannte.’’ This view is shared by the Roman Catholic his- 
torian Julius Szekfii, in Katholikus Szemle (1934), 662, and Révész, ‘‘A Protest- 
antizmus és a valldésszabadsig,’’ Protestans Szemle (1934), 478. 

48 Frankl, A hazai és kiilféldi iskoldzads a XVI. szdzadban (Budapest, 1873), passim. 

49 Lampe, Historia Ecclesiae Reformatae in Hungaria et Transylvania, 262. 
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to Debreczen in 1568, which the Transylvanians declined to at- 
tend, as well as the dispute of 1569 at which even the young King 
was present, served only to indicate the precarious state of af- 
fairs, but not to decrease Mélius’ zeal to stem the tide. Once 
more he sallied into enemy territory at the dispute of Gyulafe- 
hérvar,” but unsuccessfully. The Antitrinitarians even achieved 
the conversion of the King and in the full flush of his triumphs, 
now as the Antitrinitarian bishop, David convoked a synod of 
all churches to Nagyvarad in 1569, which marked the climax 
and introduced a short-lived golden age of the Antitrinitarian 
movement. 


The death of King John in 1571 brought on the denoue- 
ment, which was hastened in its unfolding by the rupture be- 
tween Blandrata and David, finally by the latter’s death in 1579, 


We must briefly observe the struggle as it developed on ter- 
ritory over which Segedi held direct influence. 


The victory of Nagyvarad induced the more missionary 
minded exponents of Antitrinitarianism to spread their doc- 
trines elsewhere. Their sphere of activity extended into the Al- 
fold and southern Hungary along the two banks of the Danube. 
In two counties alone they came to have more than sixty 
churches, many of them with schools.” The most active mission- 
ary centers were located at Temesvar and Pécs; the most zeal- 
ous missionary was Paul Karadi, staunch admirer of David and 
minister at Temesvar. Antitrinitarianism forced its way into 
the trans-Danubian counties of Tolna and Baranya, where Szeg- 
edi had worked prior to his Turkish imprisonment. Its spread 
was aided by the liberal attitude of the Turkish rulers toward 
the religions under their jurisdiction. Of equally significant ad- 
vantage to the Antitrinitarian cause was the unfortunate trag- 
edy, which transpired at Nagyharsany in 1574, when a minister 
of the Antitrinitarian doctrines, George Alvinczi, beaten in dis- 
pute, was hanged. Although this punishment had been agreed 
upon for the one vanquished in the verbal duel, the incident 
nevertheless occasioned general revulsion among the people, who 
out of sympathy supported the persecuted cause. 


The tide of Antitrinitarianism in this section, however, was 


50 Kiss, Magyar Reformdtus Zsinatok, 629-633. 

51 Nagy es Simén, A nagyvéradi disputatio (Kolozsvir, 1870), is a reprint of the 
original report, A vdradi disputationak. . (Kolozsvar, 1569). 

52 Wilbur, Our Unitarian Heritage, 234. 
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stayed by the weight of Szegedi’s influence. Already he had 
trained an advance guard of theologians and preachers, whose 
sympathies were with the Calvinistic wing of the Reformation. 
Furthermore, his duties as bishop at Lasko, later at Raczkeve, 
early convinced him of the necessity of building up an efficient 
ecclesiastical system of organization, to which he addressed him- 
self with characteristic devotion. In his episcopal capacity he al- 
so visited his congregations scrupulously and habitually preach- 
ed from his pulpits. In accordance with the custom of the times, 
his lectures and Antitrinitarian writings were widely circulated 
in manuscript form by his devoted students, counterbalancing 
the influence of the wandering Anitrinitarian missionaries. 


The aged teacher and bishop had been occupied during 
these years in gathering the ripest fruits of his scholarship in de- 
fense of the orthodox truth of the Trinity. His three books, 
Assertio vera de Trinitate, Theologiae Sincerae Loct Communes, 
Confessio verae fider de uno vero Deo, constitute a monument 
not only to his learning but also to his zeal for the orthodox doc- 
trines of the church. These were powerful weapons of defense, 
wielding their strength not only in Hungary but in other coun- 
tries as well. His final contribution was the series of canons for 
the governing of the churches which were adopted at the synod 
at Herezegszollos in 1576. These canons had been drafted by 
the aged doctor in Latin’ and translated into Hungarian at the 
synod.”* Only the first two articles concern themselves with the 
Trinitarian doctrine and these with surprising brevity. The in- 
terpretation of this fact is that the doctrine had doubtless been 
thoroughly threshed out at the previous synods of Laské and 
Tolna as well as at Vulko and Vulkévar. Argumentation was 
no longer necessary: the enforcement of the consensus of opin- 
ion through the medium of organization was now the order of 
the day. 

Thus, even though Antitrinitarian congregations remained 
active here and there in a sporadic way, their activities were par- 
alyzed sufficiently to make them harmless to the increasingly 
more powerful Calvinistic communion. 

Coming as it did when Calvinism was in the throes of birth, 


53 Letter of Francis Téth to John Tormasi, National Musenm of Budapest. 

54 The title of the Latin text is ‘‘Articuli consensus Christianarum Ecclesiarum, 
quibus Universitas Fratrum subscripsit, Hertzegszollosini in Barovia,’’? Lampe, 
Historia Ecclesiae Reformatae in Hungaria et Transylvana, 282-292; Hungarian 
text, Kiss, Magyar Reformdtus Zsinatok, 676-686. 
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Antitrinitarianism forced the nascent Calvinism of Hungary in- 
to a life and death struggle. It challenged the finest minds of 
the times. For astuteness in debate none could cope with David; 
for unflagging persistence and the shrewd organizing of the 
churches, Mélius had no equal; for wide breadth of scholarship 
and a serenity of spirit that is like oil on troubled waters, none 
towered above the sage of Raczkeve, Stephen Kis of Szeged. 


55 Zsillinszky, 4 magyarhoni protestans egyhdz torténete (Budapest, 1907), 121. 














HIGH-LIGHTS OF ARMENIAN MEDIAEVAL 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE 


LEON ARPEE 
Athens, Ohio 


The Armenian Church's devotional writers, by way of emi- 
nence, are of the Middle Ages, or what is known as the Silver Age 
of Armenian Literature, namely, Gregory of Nareg, and the 
Catholicos, Nerses the Graceful. 


GREGORY OF NAREG 


Gregory was a monk of the Convent of Nareg, on the south 
shores of Lake Van, and is the author of the Armenian Prayer 
Book, entitled by the author a Book of Lameutations, and popu- 
larly known as Nareg. The book was written at the beginning 
of the eleventh century (1002), during a period of history when 
the successes of the Emperor Basil II against the Saracens 
promised to restore in the country an evanescent Byzantine 
ascendancy. <A prayer-book, it consists mainly of meditations, 
with petitions of penitence and aspiration. 

The book occupies in Armenian church literature a place 
somewhat akin to that of The Imitation of Christ, attributed to a 
Kempis, in Western Europe. But being more distinctly doctrinal 
and penitential than the fifteenth century Dutch book, it also has 
points of resemblance to Augustine’s Confessions. To compare 
the three together, Augustine is primarily autobiographical, and 
a Kempis hortatory; Gregory is devotional. Augustine’s fa- 
mous bock is one of confessions and prayers, the Jmuitation of 
counsels and prayers, and the Book of Nareg of studies and 
prayers. While emphasizing renunciation, the Confessions at the 
same time throb with life; like the /imitation, the Book of Nareg 
breathes the air of the monastery, stressing renunciation as an 
end in itself rather than as a preparation for adventuring for 
God. It is written primarily for monks: 

Behold I say unto you, ye congregations of ascetics, and ye candidates 
in monasteries, who with your bare hands have enlisted in the Lord’s army 
with hope and expectation of gifts of infinite good, before whom I have 
spread this table of the dainties of the Word, receive ye this word of con- 
fession to the edifying and saving of your souls.’ 


1 All translations, in prose or verse, in the present article are my own. 
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The devotional style of the book will appear as we proceed 
to examine the doctrinal content constituting for us its main in- 
terest. 


The theology of Nareg is Augustinian. Like Augustine 
and Paul, Gregory would shut us all up under sin: 


Know ye by this the unprofitableness of the flesh; remember the 
prophetic and apostolic word given for our admonition, Let no flesh glory 
before God, and There is none righteous, no, not one. 


If you would escape judgment, seek deliverance from sin: 


Dash out the lees of the insensate unrighteousness of my cup of death, 
by Thy saving command, Thou Savior of all, that I may not drain on that 
last Day the cup of Thy wrath. 


Gregory’s hope is in the mercy of God: 


Reward me not according to my evil deeds. 

I have no courage to extend toward Thee my sinful hands of flesh, 
until Thou extend to me Thine own blessed right hand to the renewing of 
me condemned. 


Neither does he hope in vain: 


But if the Father, pitiful, heavenly, mighty, gave up for the sins of 
me who lay under a condemnation One who was of His own very Being, 
Only-Begotten of His inscrutable bosom, not sparing Thee, the Son, co- 
equal with himself in honor, and well-beloved, yea, willingly gave unto the 
death prepared by them who tormented Thee with instruments of death, 
according to the prophecy of Zecharias who speaks of the sword arising 
upon the Shepherd and smiting the Leader of the Flock, the sheep of the 
flock being scattered abroad (antitype of an earlier noble original, to be 
found in the Covenant of the Altar, with the presenting of the blood of the 
victim, and in the parable of the mystery of the Abrahamic sacrifice pre- 
figuring the salvation of me, the miserable one, by the will of the Giver of 
'Life), why, O my soul, be now sad, ruined as thou art, not by design of 
God, but solely by thine own inclination, and why disturb me with despair, 
smiting my spirit with demonic thoughts? Hope thou in God, confess to 
Him, and He will care for thee, even according to the Davidic Psalm, and 
to the heartening word of that other prophet. 


All the springs of Gregory’s comfort are in God: 


For Thine is the salvation, and from Thee is cleansing, and from Thy 
right hand is the renewing, and by Thy finger is power, and from Thy 
commands is righteousness, and from Thy mercies freedom, and from Thy 
Face is light, and from Thy presence is pleasure, and by Thy spirit is good- 
ness, and by the anointing of Thine oil is healing, and by the sprinkling of 
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Thy grace is joy, and Thou art the One who bestowest comfort, and causest 
to forget despair, and liftest off the darkness of sorrows, and turnest the 
crying of lamentation into rejoicing. 


Gregory's God is an able God: 
If Thou wilt Thou canst; nay rather Thou wilt just as Thou canst. 
God wills it and man is saved: 


Do Thou will it, Lord, and I shall be saved; regard me but in pity, 

and I shall be justified; speak the word, and forthwith I shall be spotless ; 
forget the number of my sins, and instantly I shall receive courage; deal 
generously with me, and behold I shall be grafted on Thee, Thou Ever All- 
Blessed One. 
That God Himself may not offhand will man’s salvation, but 
must needs do something before He can save, enters not Greg- 
ory’s thought. He has no doctrine of a divine atonement. He sees 
the tragedy of the cross, sees Christ as the divine martyr, and 
there he stops: 

They carried Thee out asa whole burnt offering, they hung Thee up as 
the Ram in the Thicket caught by the horns, they spread Thee on the Altar 
of the cross as a sacrifice, they nailed Thee to it as a malefactor, bound 
Thee as a rebel, Thee the Peace of Heaven as a thief, Thee of greatness 
irreducible as a victim, Thee whom the Cherubim worship as one despised, 
Thee the beginning and the end of Life, as cue worthy of a felon’s death, 
Thee the Author of the Gospel as a blasphem ~ of the Law, Thee the Lord 
and Fulfiller of the prophets as an abbreviator of the scriptures, Thee the 
Ray of Glory and Seal of the Father’s inscrutable secret as an enemy of 
the Father’s Will, Thee in very truth Blessed as one banished from God, 
Thee the looser of the bonds of the Law as a man under a curse, Thee the 
consuming fire as a prisoner condemned, Thee who art terrible to heaven 
and earth as a very convict, Thee who art clothed with light unapproach- 
able as one of the earthborn. 


However, our writer may be termed a Calvinist before Cal- 
vin: 

If we flee from Thee, Thou pursuest us; if we weaken, Thou dost . 
make us strong; if we err, Thou showest an easy path; if we fear, Thou 
heartenest ; if we become diseased in soul or body, Thou dost heal; if we 
become foul in sin, Thou dost cleanse; if we lie, Thou correctest by Thy 
truth; if we sink into the lowest abyss, Thou directest us heavenward ; if 
‘we turn not of our own will, Thou turnest us; if we transgress, Thou 
mournest; if we are justified, Thou smilest; if we become alienated from 
Thee, Thou dost grieve; if we return, Thou dost rejoice; if we give, Thou 
‘dost accept; if we delay, Thou art patient; if we are ungrateful, Thou 
‘bestowest bountifully; if we are undone, Thou mournest; if we do val- 
iantly, Thou gloriest. 
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Was ever the blending of the divine sovereignty and human 
freedom more simply told? 


God then is waiting to be gracious, and for man to be overly 
penitent, equally with persistence in sin, defeats the divine pur- 
pose of salvation: 


Repentance to excess and sin to impenitence alike betray unto perdi- 
tion. For while these twain are things different in character, alike but 
different, yet if we will but compare them carefully, we shall find that they 
both produce the same progeny of despair. For the first is unbelief toward 
the Hand of the Mighty One as though it were weakened, while the sec- 
ond, insensate like unto four-footed beasts, breaks off the very halter of 


hope. 


Everything that the Christian has received is mediated to 
him through Christ: 


I have no King but Thee to rule over my spirit, O Christ, who causest 
me to bear unconstrained Thy sweet yoke, who removest the disease of sin 
by Thine all powerful word, who didst purchase me with Thy blood, feed 
me with Thy flesh, establish for me a Covenant of Life immovable, who, 
sealing me by Thy Spirit as a co-partner with Thyself didst present me to 
Thy Father a joint-heir with Thyself, and embolden me to entreat my 
Benefactor by that Sacrifice offered up in perpetual commemoration of 
Thy Passion, Thou Creator of All, and Life! 


The sinner’s only hope is Christ: 


If I cry unto Abraham himself, he cannot, as is quite evident from 
that pitiful parable of Dives athirst in the flame, send to me, shut up as he 
is under the laws of common impossibility, even so much as a drop of 
water; and if I cry unto Moses, he also is touched with infirmity, for 
neither was he able to save the one man from death taken gathering on the 
Sabbath his supply of sticks; and if I cry unto Aaron, he was himself in 
need of an intercessor; or to David, he too, for all his abundant virtues, 
sinned; or to Noah, and Job, and Daniel, these, together with David, the 
prophet Ezekiel mentions by name in speaking in the name of God, saying, 
As I live, saith the Lord, they shall not save their own sons and daughters 
from the wrath to come, but they themselves alone shall be saved; or to 
Peter, the Rock of the Faith, he, too, O my soul, under stress of such fears 
as thine, was caught like unto thee in sin. 


Man cannot save, Christ must: 


And because the saving power of men is thus in doubt, and they one 
and all have been shown to be but recipients of mercy from Thee the merci- 
ful, enabled by Thy might, called by Thy saving grace, cleansed by Thy 
power, favored by Thy salvation, healed by Thy health, sanctified by Thy 
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holiness, and enlightened by Thy renewing, knowing henceforth the mea- 
sure of my earthborn nature, I also will but take them all as examples of 
comfort to those like them despairing of self-trust, and will resort to Thee 
alone, Thou Son of the Living God, all-blessed Christ. 


Thus does Gregory delight to magnify Christ. This Christ 
is the only proper object of faith, which is very simply conceived: 


If thou believest in Him, thou also lovest, wherefore also thou hopest 
for his gifts as yet unseen. 


To Gregory's mind Christian salvation grows out of per- 
sonal relationships of sinner to Savior. Wherefore he writes: 

I long not for the gifts, but rather for the Giver; not the glory would 
I seek, but the Glorified One embrace; not for life, but at thought of the 
Life-Giver Himself, do I with yearning pine; not with a craving for en- 
joyments do I mourn, but with a longing for Him who hath prepared them 
for me do I cry in the inward parts; I entreat not for the rest reserved, 
but agonize to behold the Face of Him who bestows that rest; not for the 
feast of the nuptial chamber do I hunger, but do hunger with longing for 
the Bridegroom Himself. 


What place then, if any, have the saints of the Church? In 
Gregory’s scheme one humble enough: 


For in this Book of Lamentations, I would by no means depreciate 
the Saved, without whom it were not meet to approach the Lord; but I 
fain would crown the Savior’s Name, and tell abroad to the world His 
Grace. 


In one or two places in the book the intercession of saints is 
casually mentioned, if indeed it is not inserted by a later hand. 
There is a Prayer to the Virgin Mother, and another addressed 
to Guardian Angels. That is all. One scarcely wonders that the 
author actually at one time fell under suspicion as a Paulician. 


And what of the Church? Gregory’s doctrine of the Church 
and the Holy \ Irgin 1s exceedingly like the Paulician. The 
Church is the true Virgin Mother. He would do no wrong who 
should 
take the picture of the Mother of God asa representation of (the Church), 


the great and beatific spotless Queen, archetype of all virgins, my glorious 
Mother ever to be praised ! 


Not entirely lacking in ritualism, our writer is not a ritual- 
ist. Always in subordination to the spiritual, the physical is 
necessary. Baptism is required, and so is unction: 
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The font is not made perfect without the accessory of the chrism. 


There is a panegyric on the muron in which the physical and the 
spiritual anointing are not sharply differentiated. Yet the spirit- 
ual is unmistakably stressed. The Spirit’s baptism is something 
superior to ritual baptism: 


More to be desired than water, He, too, baptizes, renewing and illuminat- 
ing by his own sole sufficient power, and ever is efficient in that good 
work. 


NERSES THE GRACEFUL 


Nerses was Catholicos, or General Bishop of All the Arme- 
nians, toward the end of the twelfth century (1166-73). 


He has a Prayer, consisting of a petition for every hour of 
the day and night, which, since 1690, has been translated into 
thirty-five different foreign languages. He also has a devotion- 
al poem which he styles 4 Lamentation in Romance, but which 
is better known by its first line, “Jesus, the Father’s Only Son.” 
This is a summary in 4,000 lines of the History of Redemption, 
and is said to be, next to Nareg, the Armenians’ most popular 
devotional book. It consists of three parts, the first covering the 
period of the Old Testament, the second the ministry of our 
Lord, and the third the crucifixion to the last judgment, with a 
view of the later martyrs of the faith. Each incident described 
is given a personal application for the reader. The poem was 
written in 1151. One passage may here be given to convey an 
idea of the whole. 


From Salem, our Paradise, 

With Adam the sinner, 

I descended to the lower Jericho, 

To fall into the hands of thieves, 

Who both stripped me of the Light 

And filled my soul with the wounds of sin, 
And departed, leaving me not half 

3ut quite dead from the encounter. 

Whom the Levite Moses. 

And Aaron, that priest of old, 

The House also of the Great Patriarch, 
And the prophets of the Old Law 

Seheld, with wounds of exceeding pain 
And gashes wide-gaping, and, 

Passed by, with medicines of mere words, 
Incompetent to heal. 
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Unto Thee, the Samaritan, 

So called by the contemptuous Hebrews, 
Would I display my griefs, 

Yea, unto Thy divine seeing eyes. 

Have Thou pity on me as on Adam, 

Put healing medicine in my spirit’s deep wound, 
Clothe me in my pristine garments 

Of which thieves have stripped me naked, 

Pour on oil and wine, 

That medicine of life from the Spirit supernal, 
Restoring again the Anointing of the Spirit 
And the Cup of the New Covenant. 

Bear me away upon the Cross, 

Bring me to the Inn, the Church, 

Give me in charge of the Head Priest 
Offering Thee up as a fleshly sacrifice, 

And with the two pence grant 

The Word also of the Old and the New Jestament, 
To care therewith for my soul 

Even as the body is fed with bread. 


The Keble of the Armenian Church, Nerses is best known 
by his hymns. These are numerous. The hymns of the Ar- 
menian Horologion are all from his pen. The hymns of Nerses 
are marked by pregnancy of thought, beauty of diction, lucidity, 
precision and polish, marred only by a uniformity of rhyme, a 
frequent attention to form, and artificiality. Many of the hymns 
are acrostics, a device resorted to as a help to the memory in con- 
gregational singing. In the ensuing translations meter and 
sense are carefully preserved. 

The best known of the hymns is the one addressed to the 
Trinity, a few stanzas of which must here suffice: 

Thou morn of my light, Sun of Righteousness, 
shine into my soul; 

Thou from God flowing, let flow from my soul 
words to Thee pleasing. 

Unity Triune, Preserver of All, have mercy on me; 

Arise, Lord, and help; rouse me slumbering, with 
angels to wake. 

Thy name, Christ, is Love; soften with Thy love 
this my heart of stone; 

By Thine own pity, by Thine own mercy, 

make me live again. 
Savior Thou of all, hasten me to save 
from the snares of sin; 
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Cleanser of sin’s stain, cleanse me now who sing 
yonder Thee to praise. 


Well-known also among the hymns of Nerses is his Easter 
Song: 


God the Word from naught created 

In the beginning the heaven of heavens, 

And heavenly hosts incorporeal 

Of angelic beings rational ; 

The four elements also of sense, 

Each the other repelling and attracting— 
By which forever is glorified 
The ineffable Holy Trinity. 


Thrice holy, Thou, and sovereign Lord, 
God in one nature eternal, 
Light uncreated and creating, 
By Thee did come created light, 
That shined the first day of the seven, 
E’en the Lord’s Day, upon the world— 
By which forever is glorified 
The ineffable Holy Trinity. 


Explain we then the allegory, 
Announce the hidden mystery : 
The Light Unseen and Rational. 
To pure souls only visible, 
Shined forth on that first day of seven 
The Resurrection’s holy ray. 
Come with the angels, ye redeemed, 
Give blessing to the Risen One. 


Thou Who art Love, in love didst bend 

To take our flesh our souls to save; 

In that same flesh wast crucified 

And placed thus lifeless in the tomb ; 

This day divinely didst arise 

And wast of angels bright proclaimed. 
Come with the angels, ve redeemed, 
Give blessing to the Risen One. 


Thou to the women didst appear 

And greet them joyously to life, 

And on the Mount in Galilee 

To Thine Holy Apostles Eleven. 

With them may all we worthy be 

On that last Day, Thee Lord, to see. 
Come with the angels, ye redeemed, 
Give blessing to the Risen One. 
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Ye sons of Zion, haste and rise, 
Tidings of light the Bride to bring, 
Saying to her, Thy Bridegroom risen 
Hath conquered death by power divine, 
And comes with glory thee to crown; 
Meet Him thou in thine adornments. 
Sing a new song to Him who rose, 
First-fruits of life to them that sleep. 


Surnamed in his youth, at the Conventual School of the Red 
Convent of Kesun, by way of an academic title, ‘‘the Graceful,” 
Nerses came to be known in the world at large by the same title 
for his Christian gifts and graces. His life falls within the pe- 
riod of the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia (1080-1375). He was 
a contemporary of Bernard of Clairvaux, and in a variety of 
ways a kindred spirit to the celebrated Frenchman. More than 
a hundred years after his death, subsequent to the fall of Rom- 
gla* to the Sultan of Egypt (1292), his remains were reinterred 
in that fortress in a church erected specially to receive them. His 
tomb, down to our own day, was a place of pilgrimage for all 
races, it being said that even Moslems of those parts swore by 
the name of the Armenian saint. 


GREGORY OF DATEV 


So early as 1321, that portion of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Theologiae relating to the seven sacraments was translated by 
Uniate Unitors into Armenian. Isidore of Seville’s Book of 
Vices and Virtues appears also to have been rendered into Ar- 
menian under the supervision of the then youthful Sicilian Fran- 
ciscan monk, Peter of Aragona,’ in 1339, and employed as a text- 
book for study. This Unitor propaganda, at its height in the 
late fourteenth century, called forth a vigorous reply from Greg- 
ory of Datev, the great Armenian scholastic of the time. Greg- 
ory was a man of extensive learning, and a prolific writer, hav- 
ing to his credit three books on Aristotle, one on Porphyry, sev- 

2 The Turks call it Rum Kaleh. It lies at the great west bend of the Euphrates, 
not far from Aintab. Kesun is not far away to the north. 

3 The identifications are my own surmise, I think safe. Zarbhanelian, in his History 
of Armenian Literature, seems to think the book Peter’s own original composition, 
and says it was well received by nationals as well as Catholics. But by the Italian 
Encyclopaedia Peter of Aragona at the date indicated was a young man in his 
early twenties. Nor, I think, would his book have been so generally acceptable 


to orthodox Armenians had it been other than a translation of an ancient and ae- 
cepted authority. 
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eral commentaries on the Bible, two volumes of sermons, and 
some minor works, but is best known as the author of a Book of 
Questions, the Armenian Summa, completed in 1397, during the 
second Tatar invasions of Armenia. 


Gregory was born about 1346, in a district to the east of 
Dvin, in Siunik province. A pupil of John of Vorodn, he re- 
ceived his doctorate in 1387, succeeding his distinguished teacher 
in Abragunik monastery the year following. In 1390 we find 
him in the chair of theology in the monastery of Datev, residence 
of the Bishop of Siunik who at that time was his own nephew. 
He was at Datev until 1408, when he fled to his paternal province 
of Vaspuragan (Van), the Tatar depredations subsequent to 
Tamerlane’s death rendering further residence at Datev unsafe, 
and entered with his pupils the monastery of Medzob. In 1410, 
following an abortive agitation on his part to transfer the Cath- 
olicate from Sis in Cilicia to its original seat of Etchmiadzin, 
which actually was done thirty-one years afterward, he returned 
to Datev, and died there in the same year. His tomb is still 
shown. 


The Book of Questions is an outline of theology, in style 
much like a collection of sermon outlines, bristling with “points,” 
and appears originally intended as a handbook of outline studies 
for class discussion. The author shows in it broad erudition, be- 
ing acquainted with Philo, the early Fathers, both Eastern and 
Western, including Augustine, and later writers such as Isidore 
of Seville, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas. He is partic- 
ularly partial to the Pseudo-Dionysius, to whom he devotes his 
Third Book, and whom he cites full two dozen times elsewhere. 
The work consists of forty chapters divided into ten books as fol- 
lows: Bk. i (chaps. 1-3), Against non-Christian doctrines; Bk. 
ii (chaps. 4-7), Against heresies; Bk. iii (chaps. 8, 9), On the 
teaching of Dionysius on God, angels and demons; Bk. iv 
(chaps. 10-14), On the physical creation; Bk. v (chaps. 15-17), 
On the constitution of man; Bk. vi (chaps. 18-23), On the 
Mosaic Pentateuch; Bk. vii (chaps. 24-29), On Joshua, Judges 
and Kings; Bk. vili (chap. 30), On the Incarnation; Bk. 1x 
(chaps. 31-35), On the Church, its sacraments and worship; Bk. 
x (chaps. 36-40), Eschatology. The author’s expressed aim is 
to include “‘not all that is familiar to all, but much that is useful 
and sought by many.” 
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The method is hyper-analytical, the style usually dry, the 
content occasionally verges on the puerile. Necessarily the 
science is mediaeval. Nor is it Gregory’s own fault that his 
book, written in a pre-Copernican age, was printed by other 
hands (1730) two hundred years after Copernicus had an- 
nounced the heliocentric nature of the solar system (1530), and 
a hundred years after Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood (1628). Gregory still knows the elements as four, name- 
ly, earth and water, air and fire. 

For without earth there were no touch; nor without water apprehen- 
sion or cohesion; nor without air motion, nor without fire sight. 


An apple 
consists of the four elements, having its growth of the earth, whence first 
springs the underlying body; and then the taste, which is of water, and 


the fragrance which is of the air, and last of all the color which is of fire. 


Bk. vi, on the Mosaic Pentateuch, is largely typological. 
Occasionally, too, Gregory, like Mrs. Eddy, will let his exegesis 
turn on the phonetics of his own language. However, his usual 
good hard sense will not let him know too much beyond that 
which is revealed. In answer to the question, What was the for- 
bidden fruit? he says: 

How dare man.discuss what the Holy Book has not revealed? Here 
surely lies the truth of the matter: The one tree was the Tree of Life, and 
the other that of Knowledge, and there was no other like either in Para- 
dise, let alone on the earth! We dare not therefore say it was either this 
or that. 


But here is a venture in explication worthy of a Keim. To 
the question, Whence did the possessions of Job multiply? he 
answers: 

All the friends that came together afterward and comforted him 
brought each a lamb and four pieces of unminted gold and presented them 
to him by way of an inspiriting gift, and from these the Lord multiplied 
his goods and chattels, even as in the desert he multiplied the few loaves 
and fed the multitudes. 


Here, too, is a promise made in the Preface that will com- 
mand the approval of every biblical student: 


Now the foundation of this work shall rest upon the immovable Rock 
Christ. And the whole structure shall be fortified by four pillars, the first 
erected by the apostolical preaching, the second by the prophetical witness, 
the third by the truth as elucidated by commentators, and the fourth by my 
readers’ truth-loving assent. 
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The First Book refutes, together with the doctrines of 
Manichaeans and Jews, the opinions of those affirming luck and 
necessity, and holding moral evil and good to be alike from God. 
The divine foreknowledge does not mean fate. God indeed fore- 
knows the evil or good men do, but by no means is personally re- 
sponsible for it. 

As man’s cognizance is after the event, while God’s is before the 
event from eternity, and as man’s cognizance varies according to the event, 
while God’s remains invariable, so likewise is it with the divine foreordi- 
nation and election; but he imposes no necessity upon anyone. 


Psychology: Gregory is neither a strict traducianist, nor 
yet a strict creationist, but holds that man being one, his sou! and 
body at birth come simultaneously into being by the eternal will 
and providence of God whose image he is. In this view he is a 
follower of Gregory of Nyssa. 

The same rational spirit is neither a new creation nor an old one. It 
is not an old one, seeing that according to each body is the soul at the same 
time created; nor is it a new one, for the self-same creative command 
given from the beginning by the Creator operates without weakening until 
the end; neither is a new command given at each soul’s creation. And 
that being so, though in actual being the soul is new, as commanded of God 
it is not new. 

Sin: Gregory's teachings on the origin of evil are borrow- 
ed direct from the Pseudo-Dionysius, who himself borrows from 
others. 

Evil is not an entity but a deficiency. 

The good is a natural property of us, for we have our being in the 
good; but the evil comes in afterward, and is the absence of the good. 

Evil is not of God, and is not of nature, or in nature, and is not nature. 

The good is being. Hence it is evident that they (good and evil) are 
contrary the one to the other, for all that is of the good is, and all that 
truly is is good, whilst evil is not-being. But now God is the cause of be- 
ing, and not of not-being. Wherefore evil is not of God. 


Would not that have delighted Mrs. Eddy? Nonetheless, 
Gregory thinks the deficiency, which is evil, is one of the human 
will. 

The will of God is not impotent, for He does whatsoever He wills; 
but He willed and made us self-directing and masters of our own acts, 


whether evil or good. 

But why (asks Gregory), seeing that God foreknew, did He create 
those that should be such as they (scil., the evil angels) ? (He replies) : 
For an ornamental effect to his works. For just as the painter puts the 
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dark colors in the background in order to show up to better advantage the 
white and similar fine effects, so likewise by the display of the evil, God 
intended the righteous to shine in brighter colors. 


Original Sin: Here is some Augustinian teaching : 


Now though the soul is not derived from the father as the body is, yet 
does original sin pass on from the soul of Adam to the souls of his de- 
scendants by reason of the body being generated in concupiscence. 

And if one ask, Why are we responsible for Adam’s debt? we re- 
ply: Sin is double, being of nature and of person (original and actual). 
Therefore our nature is corrupted by sin in Adam, and even as he was 
punished, so likewise are we punished. The son, however, does not per- 
sonally pay for the father’s personal sins, else evil parents never could 
have good children. 

(Original sin) is not remitted until one is baptized into the death of 
Christ. 


Actual Sin and Confession: 


Sin is a turning away from the constant good that is in God to the 
inconstant good of us creatures. Again, sin is word, or deed, or desire 
contrary to the Law of God, for which man falls under the wrath of God. 


Repentance is essential to forgiveness, 


and it is necessary that repentance should be at the feet of the priest. 
The priest shall inquire about everything necessary to get at the 
facts, but not so as by the inquiry to teach the confessant further sin. 
Then shall penance be imposed, of whatever sort called for, whether 
fasts, prayers, alms, mass, or whatever else be within the priest’s power 
to impose, for it were necessary to heal like with like. 


Faith and Salvation: 


God justifies when the sinner fits himself for grace by doing that 
which is good. 


This is not to be understood as meaning that the sinner by 
his good works earns the Divine Grace, but rather that thereby 
he fits himself for the reception of God’s Free Grace. 


For in order to His work of justice, God demands somewhat also on 
the part of man, demands, that is, what is due. But in the doing of His 
work of mercy, He exacts nothing at all but what flows from His own 
will as revealed in the Incarnation of the Word of God through the Holy 
Virgin Mary. 

Not by works, but by that faith that is in Christ, have we received 
back the original righteousness, the good works of the body, and the holi- 
ness of the mind. 

When all law became of none effect, being impotent to save, then 


fh 
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came and was revealed to us the Lawgiver Himself, who saved us even 
so that we should understand our righteousness and our salvation as flow- 
‘ing not from the Law, but from the Grace of Christ. 

This thing called Faith becomes great through hope, and is made 
perfect by love. Paul calls it a shield. For if thou art showered with 
troubles from the heights, thou shalt take thy stand beneath thy faith and 
live. And if from within the leaven of corruption threaten, then thou 
shalt lean upon thy faith and shalt not succumb. And if sense shall op- 
press thee from above, then thou shalt oppose to it thy faith and shalt not 
stumble. And if from the rear the fiery darts of Satan assail, thou shalt 
defend thyself therewith and abide in safety. And if from the right 
flabby success soften, believe thou in the joys that are above, and thou 
shalt not be seduced. And if from the left failures overwhelm thee with 
sadness, thou shalt find solace in faith and shalt not sink in despair. 


The Protestant Reformation truly was not so much a new 
discovery of truth, as a new application of it only! 

Christology: Modern biology hardly will sustain Gregory’s 
doctrine of the Virgin Mother: 

A woman that brings forth a child is called a mother of man, though 
the soul is not from the mother, but by virtue of the body thereto united 


she is called a mother of man. So is it with the Holy Virgin, Mother of 
God, by virtue of the body become divine. 


Nor will modern theology approve his explanation of the 
sinlessness of Christ. 

But our Savior Christ alone was free from original sin, the reason 
for this being that he assumed a body not from seed of man but from the 
pure blood of the Virgin. 


Gregory is an uncompromising Monophysite. But we must 
be careful to understand what is meant by that name. The or- 
thodoxy of that theology is thus shown in broad outline: 

Arius would have made out the uncreated Word God a creature in 
need of the divine anointing, whilst Nestorius would have set His body 
off by itself and pronounced it mere man. All those who thus think and 
teach the Church of all true believers anathematizes. Amen. 

The Monophysite view is that the incarnation was not a 
metamorphosis of deity into humanity, nor yet of humanity into 
deity, but was an act of the deity assuming human flesh while 
yet continuing in the character of deity. 

Some speak of Christ as being (severally) by nature and by grace a 
Son, as do the accursed Nestorians, and the Chalcedonians, whence there 


must needs be two sons and two personalities. But we thus confess Christ: 
By nature Son of God, and the same by nature Son of Man. For in His 
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own nature He united with human flesh, and being in His own nature 
God, He became man, thus becoming God-in-the-flesh, by nature, and not 
by transformation or by grace. 

Christ is not a mere man, neither is He solely God, but God become 
man. 


Necessarily this involves the unitary nature. The writer 
endorses the view of Gregory Nazianzen in holding that God be- 
came man, and man became God, in Him, the two natures uniting 
thus in one person. 


This union we confess as one person, one individual, one character, 
one nature, one will, and one operation. 

Why do we not say ‘two natures’ in Christ? To the end that Christ 
may not be sundered apart into two several personalities; for if we dis- 
tinguish ‘two natures,’ of necessity we distinguish also two persons. 


Gregory will not say ‘‘one person and two natures,” 


for the reason that that which is united is not to be again divided, for to 
say or to understand two natures is a dividing and a sundering of Christ. 

But we confess the Word God, not in part but entirely incarnated and 
become man, even as says Paul, In Him dwells all the completeness of His 
Godhead bodily. Not by any mutation or confusion, but by an uncon- 
fused union, the Word becoming flesh and uniting our nature perfectly 
with his Deity, and appearing in the body in one single visible nature and 
personality, one Lord, one Son, in conformity with the holy Fathers’ true 
teaching. Whence also we confess our Lord Jesus Christ to be one, and 
His nature one, for ‘one is the nature of the Word made flesh’ (Cyril of 
Alexandria and Athanasius). 


The unitary nature or personality implies necessarily a 
unity of will and operation. 


Just as in the union of spirit and body there proceeds through one 
will one energy of thought and action (in man), so does there appear in 
all the earthly life of the Incarnate Word, operating through one energy 
and power, a united will and a corresponding unity of action. Witness 
the Scripture, Whatsoever the Father doeth, these same the Son also 
doeth. 


From this it follows that the passion of Christ is the passion of 


God. 


All passions of the body are ascribed to the man to whom the body be- 
longs. As when the body of Peter is wounded or tortured, we say that 
Peter is wounded, and Peter is tortured. By the same analogy the body 
of Christ is God, wherefore The Divine (sc. Gregory Nazianzen) says, 
God was crucified, God suffered. 
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Viewed in that light, Theopaschitism does not seem so irrational 
as so often it has been represented as being. 


Soteriology: Salvation begins and ends with Christ, man’s 
sole Savior. 


He is the whole-burnt-offering, and the redemption, and the thank- 
offering for sins and trespasses, and the fulfilling of all offerings and the 
head thereof is He. 


He is the divine Redeemer incarnate. 


We confess the passion and the death of God become man, by which 
we have been redeemed. 

Even as the Serpent was lifted up upon the rod, so was also our Lord 
upon the Cross. And as he who looked upon the Serpent was healed, so 
also he who believes on the Crucified One is healed of the poison of the 
death-dealing Serpent. 


In explaining the vicarious sacrifice, Gregory says that if 
Christ became sin for us, he thereby did not become sinful. 


God the Father, seeing that His will was not done in us, according 
to the multitude of His mercies sent His Only Begotten Son to hang in 
our stead upon the wood. and so deliver us from the curse of the Law, 
even as says the Apostle, Fle redeemed us from the curse of the Law, be- 
ing made a curse for us, as it is written, Cursed is every one that remains 
hanging upon the wood. This curse, however, did not touch him person- 
ally, and that for three reasons, viz.: (1) First, He became a curse to bear 
our curse, only as He became sin to bear our sins; (2) Secondly, He 
came under a curse for us, but Himself was free from it, no innocent 
man being properly subject to a curse; (3) Thirdly, for that He himself 
was the blessing, the curse could by no means come near to Him but only 
to be changed thereby into a blessing, even as darkness is turned to light, 
and sin to holiness, and death to life by Him; wherefore, plainly, He 
changed the wood of the curse, and the grave itself, into a very fountain 
of blessing for us. Others also thus explain: All that is cursed must re- 
main hanging upon the wood, but not all hanging upon the wood is cursed ; 
wherefore as the ram in the thicket is not accursed, and the brazen Ser- 
pent is not accursed, so neither was our Lord accursed. 


In the following language the voluntariness of Christ’s 
sacrifice, and the federal headship, are stressed: 


“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” But neither in 
his own person, nor by the Father Himself, was He forsaken, dreading 
His own sufferings; for He came voluntarily, and not under constraint. 
Rather in His own person He represents us who indeed are forsaken and 
unregarded of God because of our own trespasses, He being of the same 
nature with ourselves, and the Head of us his members. 
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This voluntariness is climaxed and attested by His resurrection. 


Our Lord said, I have power to lay down myself, and I have power 
to take it up again. For though the Jews crucified Him, yet it was by His 
own will that He died. Which explains why He cried out aloud in giving 
up the ghost; for in the hour of death the voices of men are faint. And 
though Joseph took Him down from the Cross, and Joseph and Nicode- 
mus wrapped Him up in gravecloths, yet it was by His own will alone 
that He descended into Joseph’s arms, and was anointed with myrrh. In 
like manner also He rose again by His own will. 


The Holy Spirit: The First Ecumenical Council, says 
Gregory, taught the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Fa- 
ther, and the first three Ecumenical Councils placed under an 
anathema all those otherwise teaching. The Fourth Council, 
that of Chalcedon, likewise confirms the single procession. 


And we in conformity to the holy orthodox doctrine therefore believe 
and confess God the Holy Spirit as proceeding fromy God the Father (“the 
Spirit that proceedeth from the Father’), and as “taking”? (‘He shall 
take of mine’) from God the Son. For proceeding is one thing, and tak- 
ing is quite another. 


Gregory gives to his doctrine in the following terms a 
psychological explanation: 


The Holy Spirit is from the Father as the volition is from the mind, 
while the Son is as the cognition (of the same mind). But as the voli- 
tion is not from the cognition, so neither is the Spirit from the Son, 


Papal Supremacy: Dionysius is cited as teaching in the 
Sixth Chapter of his Eccle siastical Hie rarchy that Peter is the 
head of the Apostles. 


Yes (replies Gregory), but having read ‘the Head,’ why overlook the 
words (that follow), ‘of the same order’? For it says, ‘Head, and of the 
same order with them.’ 

Peter is Head of the Apostles, not as is the Bishop of the priests, « 
the Catholicos of the Bishops, but as one of a number of co- ee 
priests is father to the rest. 

But if one should say, It hence appears that it is not our duty to obey 
the Apostle Peter or his See, our reply is, You say a hard thing, for we 
do obey the Apostle Peter as we do Christ, and Paul, and all the Apostles, 
too, with their disciples, and their successors, and their sees. And we also 
obey the other four (sc., the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople), as co-regnant with Christ. 


There are seven sacraments, viz.: baptism, confirmation, 
communion, confession, extreme unction, ordination, and matri- 
mony. 
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Baptism: To the question, What is the punishment reserv- 
ed for an unbaptized child? Gregory answers: 


Darkness only, both here and in the hereafter. For the torments of 
fire are the penalty of actual, not of original, sin. 

It is legitimate to baptize children of infidels, in order that if they 
die they may be saved from original sin and the punishment of hell. But 
it were not legitimate to accept an infidel for God-father, for the reason 
that he has not the holy faith, neither has renounced Satan, wherefore al- 
so is incompetent to speak for the child or act as its sponsor, one alien to 
the faith being incompetent to mediate it to others. 


Communion: Referring to Exodus 24:6, 8, Gregory asks: 


What means it that half of the blood of the sacrifice he mixed with 
water and sprinkled on the congregation, and half he poured around about 
the altar? (And answers,) It typifies the congregation cleansed by the 
Font and united in the Communion of the blood of Christ. 


For the unmixed chalice he finds the justification in the 
Mosaic ritual: 


And should one say that it is necessary to mix water in the eucharistic 
wine even as did Moses, we reply, It is not necessary, (1) First, because 
plainly Moses poured one-half of the blood around the altar unmixed, 
which signified the mystery of the unmixed blood, and one-half he mixed 
in water as has been indicated, in token of baptism and communion com- 
bined; (2) secondly, because the water was the first in the basin, and he 
poured the blood into it, which is a type of baptism, whereas these men 
pour out first the blood, and afterward the water; (3) thirdly, because 
he sprinkled first the water mixed with blood upon the congregation, 
which was an act of baptism, whereas these do taste the water with the 
blood! Plainly therefore their rite diverges from its type; and it is fur- 
ther evident from the foregoing that it behooves us to give the communion 
after baptism, and, as has already been shown, neither do they do that. 


Why then do some mix water with the sacramental wine, 
and leaven with the bread? 


Here is the true reason: Those holding the body of Christ corrupt- 
ible, though they variously argue, are the very ones that mix leaven and 
water. But we the orders of true believers do confess the Virgin-born 
Body of Christ incorruptible, wherefore also we celebrate the mystery of 
His body and blood with unleavened bread and the unmixed cup. 


Marriage and Divorce: 


As to the exception, ‘except the cause of adultery,’ that indicates that 
for whatever cause, whether adultery or some other, they be separated, 
both being agreed to the separation, they must remain in that state until 
they shall be reconciled to each other, and if only one of them, whether 
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the man or the woman, be the cause thereof. that one shall remain unmar- 
ried, while the other, being innocent, may remarry. 


Future Punishment: Gregory believes in a physical hell fire 
for incorporeal spirits. As there is only one heaven, so there is 
only one hell. 


Middle hell, which is termed the prison of hell, is for middling sin- 
ners who have faith and no works, like bad believers, or have works and 
no faith, like those short in faith or entirely destitute of it. 


Purgatory: In this article of doctrine of the Latin Church 
our writer finds 


an analogy to Plato’s doctrine on metempsychosis representing rational 
man as passing on to the sensuous state, thence to the vegetative, and from 
the last to heaven. So those holding this doctrine speak of men as enter- 
ing fire, and being therefrom raised to heaven. 

In proot that there is no purgatory Gregory cites 2 Peter 2:9. 
The Armenian Gayan is but a temporary abode for souls good 
and bad until the Last Judgment, by some called Jimbo and para- 
dise. 


The Millennium: 


The Thousand Years are a perfect number, embracing ten centuries. 
These Thousand Years are reckoned from the First Advent of Christ to 
the Second, and signify the many and the more than the many. They 
are a symbol of the saints’ perfect and more than perfect rest, now in 
hope, subsequent to death with Christ in the kingdom of the spirit, and 
following the resurrection, both in spirit and in body, not for a (literal) 
thousand years, but in the life everlasting, even as the Apostle says, If 
we suffer, we shall also reign with Him. 

To the foregoing review of Gregory’s theology, one more 
word may be added. Anti-Latin in purpose and content, the 
book is not entirely untinged with Latinism. Ormanian, the late 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, who served an appren- 
ticeship in the Roman Church, thus explains the cause and de- 
eree :* 

The necessity for fighting the Latins of his time with their own wea- 
pons has compelled Datev, in his Book of Questions, to borrow and ap- 
propriate for the Armenians doctrines advanced by the Latins which, 
though not owned by the Armenian Church, yet lie outside the matters in 
dispute. Jt would seem that Datev meant to show that the Armenian 
Church nowhere was short in its body of doctrines. Hence the Church’s 
seven sacraments, and extreme unction, and the kinds and degrees of sins, 
and the explanation of the communion (scil., transubstantiation), and the 
consanguineal degrees, and other matters of a similar order. 
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The printing of the Book of Questions was first undertaken 
by a nuncio of the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, Peter of Astara- 
bad (Persia), at Constantinople in 1721, who however got no 
further with the enterprise than a few “signatures” only before 
he went home to die. Other hands in 1729 undertook the task 
de novo, under the sponsorship of the then Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, John Golod, who was an outstanding patron of learning. 
The work was concluded in the following year. In its printed 
form the book is a quarto volume, in coarse print, of over 800 
pages of two columns each. Copies extant are rare, and no re- 
print has since been made. 


4 See his National History (Azcabadum) (Constantinople, 1914), II, Column 2029, 














JOHANNES MATTHIAE 


AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH OF 
SWEDEN DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Martin E. CARLSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


The seventeenth century was a period of tremendous cur- 
rents and cross currents of theological thought and ecclesiastical 
development. There were scholasticism and pietism; orthodoxy 
and liberalism; intolerance and tolerance: confessionalism and 
syncretism; hierarchy against clergy; state interests and church 
interests. These vital currents of thought were not confined to 
the mainland of the Continent, but were to be found also in 
the development of Swedish ecclesiastical thought and life. 
Some men were carried on rapidly by the fast moving streams 
while others were dragged down into the whirlpool of the con- 
flict of ideas and destroyed. Johannes Matthiae, the Comenius 
of Sweden, was one of those who were engulfed by the conflict 
and brought to ecclesiastical defeat. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SWEDISH CHURCH, 1593-1687 


The Lutheran reformation was brought to Sweden, short- 
ly after its inception, by the Petri brothers who had studied in 
Wittenberg. Encouraged by the King, Gustavus Vasa, these 
men, together with Laurentius Andrea, did much to transform 
the Church of Sweden along the lines of the new teaching. But 
by the time of the death of the King in 1560 the course of the 
church was not yet determined and in the succeeding decades one 
discerns three tendencies: 1) a Romanizing tendency led by 
King John IIT; 2) a Reformed (and definitely anti- -Roman) ten- 
dency led by Duke Charles, later Charles IX; and 3) the main 
current which was Lutheran, holding to the dugsbura Confes- 
sion. There was a growing insistence on the adoption also of the 
Book of Concord as over against all Romanizing and Reformed 
tendencies. 

During the struggle of the Lutheran leaders against the 
Romanizing efforts of John TIT there had been a growing de- 
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mand for a free council. Before his death in 1592, the King had 
promised such a council, but had never provided for its being 
called. Duke Charles, who took over the regency between the 
death of John III and the accession of his son, Sigismund, saw 
the necessity for a free council to meet immediately to determine 
the course which the church was to follow. This significant 
council met in Upsala in 1593 and made, among others, the fol- 
lowing important decisions: 1) acceptance of the three Ecu- 
menical Creeds, the unaltered Augsburg Confession of 1530, 
and the religion held during the reign of King Gustavus Vasa 
and Archbishop Laurentius Petri as contained in the Church 
Order of 1572; 2) rejection of all errors of the Romanists, Sac- 
ramentarians, Zwinglians, Calvinists, and Anabaptists; and 3) 
while not excluding those who hold false doctrine, not allowing 
them to hold any public meetings or speak against the established 
church. Those who did so were subject to punishment.’ The 
steps taken at this council were most important in view of the re- 
turn of Sigismund in 1594 with 20,000 crowns from the Pope 
to restore Sweden to Catholicism. In this effort the King was 
to find the clergy, burghers, and peasants against him. His only 
support came from the nobles who saw in it an opportunity also 
to weaken the crown and so further their own interest. 


Events took another turn in 1604 when Duke Charles be- 
came king. Now the pressure was no longer from the side of 
Rome, but from the Calvinists. The new King was very defin- 
itely in sympathy with them, though he thought of himself as 
Biblicist rather than Calvinist, which he did not want to be call- 
ed.* He was a man of restless spirit and full of energy. This took 
the direction of greater control of the church on the part of the 
crown. In 1606 he attempted to tie the church closer to the state 
by forbidding bishops to install priests or bestow benefices with- 
out his confirmation.’ This was in direct contradiction to the law 
which stated that the bishops had full power to place men in 
their dioceses and that a priest could be degraded or removed 
only by the bishop.* The motives of Charles IX were probably 

1 John Wordsworth, The National Church of Sweden (Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Co., 1911), 259-260. 

2 Gunnar Westin, Negotiations about Church Unity, 1628-1634 (Uppsala: Alm- 
quist & Wiksells Boktryckeri—A.-B., 1932), 45. 

3 Yngve Brilioth, Svensk kyrkokunskap (Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakon- 
istvrelses Bokférlag, 1933), 88. 

4 Otto S. Holmdahl, Studier éfver prdstestdndets kurkapolitik under den tidigare 
frihetstiden (Lund: Berlingska Boktryckerit, 1912), 128. 
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not as bad as his actions, however, for what he sought -vas a 
more orderly rule within the church. | 

With the accession of Gustavus I] Adolphus in 1611 there 
was an end to many of the controversies over the articles of 
faith and the form of the church service. While Charles 1X had 
been in continual conflict with his leading clergy, Gustavus II 
sought to live in peace with them. That he was a man of broad 
outlook was probably due both to his family background and 
training and to the pressure of practical politics. Throughout 
the course of his life he remained a liberal Lutheran, without 
fanaticism and dogmatic narrowness. 

In the new King the spirit of tolerance was to find one of 
its finest practical exponents in the seventeenth century. He 
was under constant pressure at home to make Sweden a land for 
Lutherans only. As early as 1604 it was established that any- 
one who departed from God’s Word and the Augsburg Confes- 
sion should be excluded from the succession. Going further, in 
that same year it was provided that whoever left Lutheranism 
and entered the Roman Church should be deprived of all of his 
property (it going to his nearest kin) and be banished.’ In 1611, 
in connection with the adoption of the Charter, the Rad (Coun- 
cil) and Estates demanded the adoption of the Book of Concord. 
To this the young King refused to give his assent. At the same 
time the Estates wanted to go so far as to exclude adherents of 
all other faiths from Sweden, but when the Charter took its final 
shape it permitted private persons of other religions to carry on 
their lawful business in the country. It was the King’s position 
that “no sovereign has power to direct or coerce a man’s con- 
science.” It was to be the consistent policy of Gustavus Adolph- 
us during his reign not to let the Formula of Concord obtain of- 
ficial standing and to extend his protection to Calvinists living 
within the land. His readiness to be generous to those of other 
faiths living outside of Sweden, including even Catholics, is well 
known. 

The church struggle during the reign of Gustavus was to 
center largely on the question of order and polity. At the begin- 
ning of his reign the bishops expressed themselves as wanting 
an undisturbed hand in their own dioceses, but a representative 

5 Brilioth, Svensk Kyrkokunskap, 85-86. 
6 Nils Ahnlund, Gustav Adolph the Great, trans. Michael Roberts (Princeton: 


Princeton University Press; New York: American-Seandinavian Foundation, 
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hand in all of the inner church affairs concerning teaching, life, 
and discipline. At the Riksdag of 1614 the clergy requested the 
King to remove the pressure that Charles IX had been laying on 
the church. Gustavus declared his willingness to do so, but as 
the request was renewed again three years later, evidently noth- 
ing had been done about it.’ In 1619 the bishops advanced a 
group of propositions which would lead directly to a strengthen- 
ing of their powers. 

It was following this that the King advanced his proposal 
for a Consistorium Generale. The need for some kind of con- 
trol and unification of the church life throughout the nation was 
evident. It was the King’s idea that this Consistoriim should 
supervise the entire church. It was to be the court of appeal, 
have oversight over schools, hospitals, and other institutions, 
examine candidates for benefices, and watch over doctrine. The 
personnel was to include twelve men: the archbishop, the bish- 
ops of Strengnas and Vesteras, the head court chaplain, the pas- 
tor primarius of Stockholm, the chief theological professor of 
Upsala, and six laymen, among whom should be the high steward 
and two councillors.* This proposal went against the old prin- 
ciple that the offices of church and state should not be confused. 
As such it was strenuously opposed by the bishops, of whom Jo- 
hann Rudbeckius was the leader. But it must also be seen as a 
part of the struggle for the control of the church in which the 
hierarchy was pitted against the lower clergy and these found 
their chief spokesmen in Johannes Matthiae and Johann Baazius. 
These two men stood virtually alone on the side of the King. 
When the strength of the opposition became apparent, Gustavus 
Adolphus withdrew his plan rather than force it on an unwilling 
church. 


The questions of confessional position, toleration, and 
church order had found no settlement at the time of the King’s 
untimely death, but continued to press upon the church for the 
next fifty years. In 1664, the Book of Concord was adopted as 
explaining the symbols of the church. In 1686, Charles XI is- 
sued a new church law which was accepted in the following year 
by the cathedral chapters. This definitely put the Church of 
Sweden on a confessionally Lutheran basis. It also made the 
church a state church in the sense which it had not been before. 


7 Holmdahl, Studier, 138-139. 
8 Wordsworth, Church of Sweden, 284. 
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Superior power lay in the hands of the King. Though he never 
assumed the powers of a bishop he had a great deal of personal 
influence.” This entire development was but another phase of 
the development of absolutism in the state, a trend becoming 
dominant in Sweden at just about the time it was being over- 
thrown in England. 


JoHANNES MATTHIAE AND His RELATION TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH 


Having drawn the broad lines of the struggle within the 
Church of Sweden during the seventeenth century, we turn to 
Johannes Matthiae and note his peculiar contribution to the de- 
velopment of his church and nation. His life, in a sense, paral- 
lels this struggle. He was born on December 29, 1592, one year 
prior to the Upsala meeting, and died in 1670, just sixteen years 
prior to the issuance of the Church Law by Charles XI. His 
-arliest education was received from his godfearing, Christian 
parents. At the age of seven he was sent to school in Linkdping. 
Here Latin and Christianity, taught in the mechanical manner 
so prevalent in the early seventeenth century, were the main sub- 
jects of study. While here he also studied Greek and received 
his introduction to theology through New Testament exegesis.”° 

In 1610 he entered the academy at Upsala where he was to 
remain until 1617. It was during this period, while still an un- 
dergraduate, that he had his first conflict with Johannes Rud- 
beckius. Rudbeckius, then professor of divinity, became in- 
volved in a serious quarrel with Johann Messenius, a fellow pro- 
fessor. The quarrel reached down into the student body and 
many of the young men, including Matthiae, supported Messen- 
ius, as he had won their affection by teaching them dramatics. 
The King wisely settled the affairs by removing both men from 
the university. Rudbeckius was made court chaplain and Mes- 
senius was placed in charge of the archives in Stockholm.” 

Matthiae’s unusual abilities as student and scholar were 
recognized during his university years and during the last two 
or three years he was at Upsala he served as tutor to the sons of 
Archbishop Kenicius. This association, in which he was virtually 
a member of the family, was to stand him in good stead in later 
9 Ibid., 305. 

10 Hjalmar Holmquist, D. Johannes Matthiae Gothus (Uppsala: Almquist & Wik- 


sells Roktryekeri—A.-B., 1903), 59-63. 
11 Wordsworth, Church of Sweden, 277. 
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years."* By 1617 he was ready to receive his master’s degree i in 
the field of philosophy. It is of significance to note that in his dis- 
putation held at that time he upheld the Lutheran teaching as 
over against Calvinism. It centered on the Lord’s Supper in 
which he brought in Aristotle’s philosophy in support of the 
Lutheran interpretation."* Following this his interest shifted 
from philosophy to theology. 

In the next year arrangements were made which rendered 
it possible for him to study in Germany. First he went to Ro- 
stock, but as he did not find there what he wanted, he went on 
to Wittenberg, the home of the Reformation. From there he 
went to Helmstidt where George Calixtus was professor. There 
is no trace, however, of any contact between the two men. From 
Helmstadt he went to Giessen, where he remained for a time 
studying under B. Mentzer, a severe critic of Calixtus. That he 
was thinking of the relations between Lutherans and Calvinists 
at this time is evidenced by a disputation at Giessen: De contro- 
versus inter Lutheranos et Calzinianos motts disputatio IV, con- 
tinens quaestionem, an Deus ab aeterno, ut Calviniani volunt, 
homines ad vitam aeternam elegerit?'* In 1620 he spent a little 
time at the University in Frankfort and then returned to Swe- 
den where he was to be tutor to two of his cousins.” 


No sooner had he returned to Sweden, however, than he 
was appointed by Gustavus Adolphus to the newly created chair 
of poetry at Upsala University. It was to be his duty to read 
poetry to his hearers and to train them in composition. But in 
1622 it was to be his privilege to travel abroad again, this time 
for a period of three years. His first stopping place was the 
land which was the home of his faith, Germany. Now he saw 
even more clearly than on his previous visit the strife which was 
working havoc with the soul of continental Christianity, partic- 
ularly in Germany. The Catholic reaction was setting in under 
the efficient leadership of the Jesuits. Calvinists were encamped 
against the Lutherans. There was even considerable strife with- 
in that circle of theologians and churchmen who went by the 
name of Lutheran. 

Upon leaving Germany he went to Holland where he came 
12 Holmquist, D. Johannes Matthiae, 67. 

13 Ibid., 78-79. 
14 Ibid., 93n. 


15 Ibid., 90-93. 
16 Ibid., 95. 
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in contact with a different spirit. Holland, too, had had its 
struggle, climaxed in the Synod of Dort. But that was past and 
he now found a certain spirit of tolerance even on the part of the 
strict Calvinists. It was here, too, that he came in contact with 
a certain strain of practical piety which was to find considerable 
expression in his own life and teaching in later years.” 

From Holland he went to England and here came in con- 
tact with Bishop John Davenant, the low church bishop who at 
that time was the leading exponent of the ideas of Acontius, and 
the high church bishop, Lewis Bayly, whose writings gave evi- 
dence of a spirit of “comprehension” of all Christian groups. In 
Paris, later, he came in contact with Hugo Grotius. The char- 
acter of these contacts accounts in no small degree for his irenic 
sympathies in later years.” 

It was probably only natural that upon his return to Sweden 
in 1625 he should be given a position of high trust in the field of 
education. He was, no doubt, one of Sweden’s most broadly 
educated men. We have already made reference to his position 
of professor of poetry at Upsala. Now a new school was being 
founded, Collegium illustre, for the sons of nobles. It was recog- 
nized that to be able to give the best kind of leadership to their 
nation, they needed special training. Matthiae was called in the 
beginning to be professor of theology and also instructed to 
work out a new order of studies. This was completed in the fol- 
lowing year and set forth under the title Ratio studiorum (pub- 
lished first in 1636). This work immediately placed him in the 
position of Sweden’s leading educator in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.’ The purpose of the studies in this school was to equip the 
boys to be of service to their country in any place where they 
might be found. Boys from seven to fourteen were to be included. 
A genuine Christian spirit was to permeate all their work and 
the day was to begin and end with prayer. Christianity and 
Latin were the basic studies, but following these was the study of 
Greek, for it was Matthiae’s contention that no one could know 
Latin without knowing Greek. One thing which he continued 
to emphasize, however, was that education should not be forced 
on the child, but the teacher’s great task was to make the pupil 
want to learn. The studies of the day were divided into two 
17 Ibid., 101. 

18 Hjalmar Holmquist, Svenska kyrkans historia (Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
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periods: from seven to ten in the morning and from two to five 
in the afternoon. This was a departure from the customary 
four or five hour period prevalent at the time. In addition to the 
teaching of the classics, modern languages were to be brought 
in. These were to be taught by someone from the land which 
used that language, e.g., French should be taught by a French- 
man. At the age of fifteen the boys should be ready either for 
advanced work in the university or for travel and study abroad.” 


In 1626 he published his first text for the boys in the school. 
It was entitled Libellus pucrilis. It appeared in five languages: 
Latin, Swedish, French, German, and English. The work was 
based on Luther’s catechism, but, in contrast with other similar 
works of the day, it avoided the question and answer form and 
also many of the scholastic terms which obscured the meaning 
rather than clarified it for the average person. The section on 
prayer is exceptionally fine and reveals the warm piety of the au- 
thor. Something of the same spirit is seen in his preface where 
he complains of the polemical spirit which is rending the Luth- 
eran Church asunder. In contrast with this he wants to lead 
the young men into practical piety. He saw his own century as 
one in which there was more strife, more poverty in spiritual 
life, and less piety than in any other. Quoting Erasmus (as he 
frequently did), he said that it is better to be ignorant of Ari- 
stotle than of Christ. Matthiae was not alone in voicing this 
criticism of contemporary church life, but he revealed a some- 
what different spirit in doing it. The influence of Acontius and 
of the stay in Holland was evident and it was this which was to 
make Matthiae later on the spear-point of the confessional- 
irenical struggle in Sweden.” 


In the year following the appearance of Libellus he pub- 
lished another work, Gnomologia, which evidenced the same 
spirit of personal piety and high ethical standards. This was a 
Latin reader with selections from several of the ancients. The 
selections were chosen for their moral value and Matthiae was 
careful to omit all portions which contained any obscenity.” 


Of considerable significance was the privilege grant- 
ed him in 1628 by the King when he was allowed to pub- 
lish books and given a monopoly on such important works 
20 Ibid., 111-117. 


21 Holmquist, Svenska kyrkans historia, 383-384, 
22 Holmquist, D. Johannes Matthiae, 128-129. 
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as the New Testament and Psalms, the Psalmbook, vari- 
ous catechisms, grammars, and dictionaries. It is evidence 
of His Majesty’s confidence in the rising young educator.” 
Indicative of the high esteem in which Gustavus held Mat- 
thiae was his appointment of the latter to the position of tutor 
for the Crown Princess, Christina. This appointment came in 
September, 1632, after the King had had sufficient time to learn 
to know Matthiae personally as one of his chaplains.** The King 
had an unusual ability to recognize the worth of individuals and 
that gift is evidenced once again in this instance. Ata later date, 
the Estates expressed their confidence in Matthiae.*? These ten 
years in which he served in the dual capacity of tutor and court 
preacher were to be the happiest years in his life. During this 
time he withdrew himself from the contemporary ecclesiastical 
struggles and devoted himself entirely to the immediate tasks. 


Just as he had published a number of books in con- 
nection with his position in the Collegium, so now he be- 
gan to write again. The first was a Latin text, Nova et 
facillima rativ discendi linguae latinae, praecepta pro Chris- 
tina etc. In this work he reached a new level of panegyric. The 
book was a pedagogical masterpiece in the clarity of its presenta- 
tion.’ Christina possessed a brilliant mind, but with a definite 
leaning towards skepticism. It was no doubt with this clearly in 
view that Matthiae published several religious writings during 
this period. How effective his efforts were is suggested by Holm- 
quist when he states that had it not been for her tutor and 
preacher she would no doubt finally have gone all the way into 
skepticism. He guided her in the course of the Christian faith 
sufficiently so that when she made a departure from the faith of 
her people it was to embrace not skepticism, but Romanism.” 
The first of these religious writings in this period was his Jn- 
stitutio catechetica. Again, here is a writing beautiful in its 
simplicity. Much space is devoted to a discussion of the Lord’s 
Supper. This can be understood in the light of the struggle 
against Calvinism in Sweden during this period. This prayer 
from the /nstitutio is indicative of his thought: ‘May God pre- 
serve to us what remains of the undarkened light of pure teach- 


23 Ibid., 130-131. 
24 Ibid., 165. 
25 Ibid., 180. 
26 Ibid., 191. 
27 Ibid., 198. 
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ing, may He heal the church’s wounds, take away discord and 
schism and hinder their advance, seeking, as they do, in a deceit- 
ful or ruthless manner to injure the revealed truth.”~ 

Other of his religious writings during this period include 
Summa 6fver den rena saliggérande catoliske christeliga Laran, 
published later in the Kyrkio och Husbook of 1658; Regula 
scilicet credendi et vivendi; and Vagvisare till den sanna chris- 
teliga Religionen och ratta catoliska kyrkian.” Of these the 
Summa is the most important. It contains the following parts: 
1) a summary of the Old and New Testaments in question and 
answer form; 2) a summary of doctrine, including the creed, 
prayer, the sacraments, and church discipline; and 3) a sum- 
mary of man’s duty to God, his neighbor, and himself.” 

Matthiae’s activity as a churchman had its beginning in his 
appointment to be one of the chaplains of Gustavus Adolphus in 
1629. In the following year the King took him along to Ger- 
many as anarmy chaplain.” It was shortly before his death that 
the King elevated him to the position of head preacher for the 
court. He was to be free to preach when he chose, but on 
certain occasions, such as special national days, at the in- 
vestiture of the King, when the King desired the Lord’s Supper, 
and on the festival days of the church, he was required to do so. 
In addition to this he was to hold morning prayers for the court 
family twice a week, on Tuesday and Wednesday.” This posi- 
tion he retained until he was appointed to a bishopric. Here he 
had the high esteem of his fellow churchmen and on several im- 
portant occasions was the preacher invited to deliver the sermon. 
It was in his capacity as churchman that he became involved 
in the ecclesiastical struggle which was rending the soul of the 
Swedish Church. Brief reference has already been made to the 
strife between Rudbeckius and Messenius in which the students, 
of whom Matthiae was one of the leaders, actively supported the 
latter. 

His next struggle was to be in connection with the proposal 
of Gustavus Adolphus to establish the Consistory. The King 
made his first definite proposal in 1623 and almost immediately 


28 Johannes Matthiae, Institutio catechetica. Quoted in Holmquist, D. Johannes 
Matthiae, 201. 

29 Holmquist, D. Johannes Matthiae, 201. 

30 Johannes Matthiae, Kyrkio och Husbook (Strengnas: Zacharia Brokenio, 1658), 
part ITI. 

31 Holmquist, D. Johannes Matthiae, 156. 

32 Ibid., 182-183. 
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it resolved into a struggle between the King and the bishops. It 
was evident that Gustavus was thinking in terms of a Swedish 
national church, but the bishops had no such concept as yet.” 
While they then opposed it as a usurpation of their rights and 
privileges, the lower clergy supported it. Their position was 
articulated by Johann Baazius. With him stood Matthiae who 
now honestly expressed his convictions opposing the developing 
hierarchical tendencies abroad in the land.** His position is made 
clear in two disputations under the title de Ministerio Ecclesias- 
tico, held in the Collegium illustre in 1628. In these disputa- 
tions, he surveys the prevailing church trends. To him it is 
natural that ungodly persons should attack the church. In this 
they are merely carrying out the commission of Satan. Rather 
he calls to the church to listen to the voices of her Christian 
critics. In the first disputation he points out the following types 
of critics of the church: 1) the extremists who reject all au- 
thority ; 2) those who are opposed not to the offices as such, but to 
the Roman names, such as archbishop and bishop, given them; 
3) those who feel that the clergy should limit their activities to 
preaching and administering the sacraments and let the secular 
authorities take care of the governing of the church; 4) those 
who feel that the clergy should be forbidden all civil occupations 
such as farming and civil service; and 5) those who feel that 
the estate of the clergy should live in poverty and without dis- 
tinction whatsoever. All this is of Satan. In the second dis- 
putation he sought to shield the clergy from various attacks. 
First of all he points out that the Christian command to poverty 
is applicable to all Christians, not just to the clergy. He goes 
back into the historical development of the church and proves 
that there has always been a separate order for the clergy. This 
is borne out in their present-day place of honor. The fault with 
the Roman Church is that they have overdriven this point. The 
Reformers attempted to find a middle of the road policy. The 
Church of Sweden needs to find this, too. It is interesting to 
note that his whole argument hinges on the historic position and 
the necessary principle of respect and veneration for the clergy. 
It is the worthiness and dignity of the church’s servants, not 
their authority, which Matthiae upholds. It is significant, too, 
to note that he never makes the distinction between the bishops 
33 Ibid., 132. 
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and clergy in his writing, but always includes them as being in 
one group.” The issue before the church at this time did not con- 
cern its confessions. It was one of church order. Both Mat- 
thiae and the bishops stood on firm confessional ground, but 
there were different atmospheres about them. Where the bish- 
ops were objective in their approach, Matthiae tended to be sub- 
jective. 

Matthiae was made court chaplain at about the time this 
phase of the struggle over the Consistory had drawn to a close. 
While he was in Germany there was no occasion to take a hand 
in ecclesiastical problems. Upon his return to the court in 1632, 
as the head chaplain, he made it his careful policy to avoid all 
participation in this side of the church’s life. Matthiae’s prin- 
cipal contribution came at the close of this period when, in 1642, 
Axel Oxenstierna, no doubt remembering Matthiae’s support of 
the King in the struggle for the Consistory, asked him to write 
a new church order. Of this we shall say more in connection 
with his inaugural address as bishop. This appointment by the 
Chancellor is indicative of his high regard for the chaplain’s 
abilities and his confidence that he would be able to produce 
something applicable to the present Swedish situation. Holm- 
quist also points out that had there been any suggestion of Cal- 
vinism or syncretism on Matthiae’s part at this time he would 
never have received the appointment.” 

It was during this period, while he was serving as 
court chaplain, that Matthiae came in contact with John 
Dury. Dury seems to have had considerable influence on 
him and his later activities and, as Westin suggests,” the 
struggle within the Swedish Church for the next twenty- 
five years must be understood in the light of Dury’s visit and 
work.** Dury was not the first of the irenic reformers to visit 
Sweden. As early as 1605 John Forbes, the former moderator 
35 Holmquist, D. Johannes Matthiae, 149-151. 

36 Ibid., 208. 

37 Westin, ‘‘Svenska Kyrkan och de protestantiska enhetsstrivandena under 1630- 
talet,’’ 298. 

38 Holmquist does not at all agree with Westin’s evaluation of the importance of 
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of the Church of Scotland, had held a disputation at the Univer- 
sity of Upsala at the command of Charles IX for the purpose of 
bringing the Swedish Church closer to the Reformed faith. 
Forbes, a rigid Calvinist, presented sixty-eight theses summariz- 
ing his position which so scandalized his audience that Arch- 
bishop Martini and professors Opsopius and Rudbeckius stren- 
uously opposed him. Though he left Sweden shortly, he return- 
ed two years later with a proposition for church union.” 

Dury had been urged to go to Sweden by Sir Thomas Roe, 
Lewis de Geer, and Hugo Grotius. Roe was the British ambas- 
sador who, ever since his stay in Constantinople and his contacts 
there with Cyril Lucaris, had been an ardent advocate of church 
union. Lewis de Geer was an influential Dutch industrialist liv- 
ing in Sweden. It was probably he who financed Dury’s stay. 
Grotius was at this time the Swedish ambassador in Paris. Hav- 
ing himself once been the victim of intolerance, he was interested 
in seeking a closer and more sympathetic understanding between 
the churches. 

Dury and Matthiae first met at Wurzburg, Germany, where 
the latter was stationed as chaplain. This was in 1631. He also 
met another of the King’s chaplains, Fabricis, but of the two, 
Matthiae was the more favorably impressed. Both men, wrote 
Dury to Laud, were ready to support him and also willing to take 
pains to dispose the rest of their brethren towards his plan.” 
The King, too, had promised him certain letters, but these never 
came to be written. 

When Dury arrived in Sweden in June, 1636, he had four 
well defined objectives in view: 1) to win the support of Oxen- 
stierna for his program; 2) to persuade Swedish leaders who 
were planning a church reorganization to adopt a polity closer 
to that of the Church of England; 3) to hold many conferences 
with clergymen urging their support; and 4) secure co-opera- 
tion in preparing a common confession of faith.” 

At the very outset he had the assurance of a certain amount 
of support from Oxenstierna. The latter gave him encourage- 
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ment for his program and requested the clergy to give him a 
hearing. The Chancellor could not publicly espouse Dury’s 
cause, as he was in a tight spot politically just then and did not 
want to chance antagonizing the Estate of the Clergy. His 
grounds were that he could not publicly endorse proposals such 
as Dury’s, for they did not have the endorsement of his own 
Archbishop, Laud. Among the clergy, Dury had the support 
of Laurentius Paulinus, who was later to become Archbishop, 
Jacob Zebrocynthicus, pastor primarius in Stockholm, and Jo- 
hannes Matthiae. It is Holmquist’s contention that Zebrocynthi- 
cus gave him the most support. 

The first active opposition to Dury came from the theological 
faculty at Upsala. After giving him a cordial personal welcome 
and hearing his presentation, they gave it as their opinion that 
there could be no union except on the basis of the Lutheran con- 
fessions; that Dury’s plans were impractical; and that there was 
no competent judge of the issues on which the churches differed. 
Upon Dury’s insistence, the faculty finally issued a list of eight 
conditions on which they were ready to meet the Reformed, but 
when it came to co-operating in the preparation of a common 
confession of faith, they refused on the ground that it would 
lead to unsafe compromises. 

Turning from the faculty, Dury made his appeal to the 
clergy as a whole in their meeting during July, 1637, but 
he met with much the same response. Rudbeckius led the op- 
position and it culminated in an insistence upon the acceptance 
of the Augsburg Confession as the basis for any kind of union. 
Once again he turned to the faculty at Upsala, but this time Lau- 
relius led the opposition against him.*” It seems that he had been 
influenced by Rudbeckius, though Matthiae and Oxenstierna 
tried to influence him in favor of Dury. 

Having had no success with the clergy, Dury made his ap- 
peal to the laity. In 1638 he had the opportunity to present hts 
case before the Riksdag. Once again Rudbeckius, leading the 
Estate of the Clergy, headed the opposition. He pushed through 
the assembly a resolution opposing all union with the Reformed, 
insisting on the Augsburg Confession and the Formula of Con- 
cord as doctrinal standards, and stating that it was their opinion 
that Dury should be sent out of Sweden. The government ac- 
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cepted this judgment and, though granting Dury the privilege of 
remaining a short time on account of illness, suggested to him 
that it would be in the best interests of peace and harmony all 
around if he left. This he did in August, 1638. He did not lose 
interest in Sweden, however, but visited it again in 1652, and as 
late as 1663 attempted to reopen negotiations with the Arch- 
bishop and the theological faculty at Upsala.” 

Evidence of Matthiae’s sympathy with his cause is to be 
seen in that before leaving Sweden, Dury left certain writings 
with him‘ and also asked of the Chancellor permission to cor- 
respond with Matthiae together with Jonas Magni or Lenaeus.”” 
In the succeeding years, Dury continued to furnish Matthiae 
with copies of a number of his writings.”® 

Just after having passed the half century mark in his life, 
Matthiae began a new phase of his career—a phase which was 
to bring him no end of trouble and grief. In 1643 he was made 
the Bishop of Strangnas. He had received only a plurality of 
the votes in the Riksdag, the combined total of his opponents be- 
ing double that of his.“* He had missed the archbishopric only 
shortly before this partly on the grounds that he was “too 
young.” In this new position he was to become the moving spirit 
in the struggle for a new church order. This was to make him 
a number of enemies and proved to be one of the factors leading 
to his ultimate downfall.” 

Shadows of things to come were seen both in his publication 
of Idea boni ordinis in ecclesia Christi and in the reaction to it. 
In its original form, this was the oration which he gave when 
he took over the bishopric. It was no doubt the fruit of his ef- 
forts in constructing a new church order as previously commis- 
sioned by the Chancellor. The subject of the treatise is church 
order. He would have a chapter which included a Consistory 
and a synodical institution called Senatus ecclesiasticus. There is 
nothing said about bringing these together except Episcopi una 
cum selectis aliquot ex Ministerto. He went further into the 
matter of regulations in a letter which was distributed through- 
out the diocese. In this he suggests something of the composi- 
43 For the main outline of Dury’s visit to Sweden, ef. Batten, John Dury, 65-78. 
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tion of the Chapter in Strangnas, which was to include the parish 
priest, the principal of the gymnasium, theological professors, to- 
gether with some others from the ministerium. On certain oc- 
casions he would call in other nearby priests. One of the things 
which attracts attention is that he would not include all of the 
teachers, but only the principal and the theological professors. 
The Jdea boni was of significance because it evidently had the 
approval of the authorities and also because it aroused a storm 
of opposition which was ultimately to overwhelm the new bish- 
op.” 

Though this publication proved to be the occasion for much 

ecclesiastical contention, Matthiae’s own spirit through it all is 
seen in a letter written to his son: 
We have by God’s grace through forty years until now been among all the 
nations of Europe most fortunate in that we do not acknowledge more 
than one God and that we have had but one worship throughout the king- 
dom of Sweden and its provinces. The present disturbance would spoil 
our peace. God forgive him who has been occasion thereto and give his 
kindness and mercy.*° 


It is in the publication of Jdea boni that the influence of 
John Amos Comenius is to be seen. Comenius had come to Swe- 
den in 1642 and upon commission from Oxenstierna had _ set 
about to work out a new educational program for the nation. Co- 
menius and Matthiae met in Norkoping in the fall of that year 
and discussed, among other things, the matter of improving the 
organization of the Swedish Church.*' That others, too, recog- 
nized this influence is seen in the attack upon Comenius which 
was made in the Riksdag. The charge was that because of the 
ideas contained in this book it was evident that Comenius was not 
orthodox and therefore should not be in his present position of 
trust.*° Matthiae and Comenius surely had much in common. 
Their mutual interest in education and in the providing of good 
texts, their irenical spirits, and their interest in the development 
of church life, gave them a great deal of common ground. 

It seems to be a commonplace error to judge Matthiae on 
the grounds of his syncretistic tendencies. True, he did have a 
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generous spirit of tolerance towards those of other faiths. His 
contacts with such men as as Grotius, Dury, Comenius, and even 
his great King had no doubt strengthened him in this attitude. 
Yet, though a storm of protest broke over his head as the result 
of the publication of his Jdea boni, the discussion was not over 
his Calvinistic sympathies, but was concerned with the type of 
church order he advocated. In fact, one almost wonders how 
much of the irenical spirit was present at this time, for as late 
as 1647 we see his name attached to a petition to the Queen urg- 
ing the Book of Concord upon Sweden. It was specilically stated 
in the petition that this was because there were some Calvinists 
who were taking refuge in the dugsburg Confession and the 
clergy wanted protection from these ‘newly arisen heretics.” 
Matthiae’s name appears as one of the first signers together with 
that of forty-nine other churchmen including Baazius, Terserus, 
Cannuti, and Laurelius.”* That he should attach his name to 
such a document can be explained only by the seeming fact that 
he was not a strong man to press for his convictions. He would 
much rather play the role of the detached scholar than be in 
the front line of ecclesiastical strife. Five years later, however, 
he expressed himself as being opposed both to the spirit and letter 
of the Formula of Concord.” After the accession of Charles X, 
he worked more openly for a closer understanding between the 
churches. He urged the King to take the lead on the Lutheran 
side and, although Charles did not have the opportunity to do so 
openly, he lent his encouragement to Matthiae. 

Matthiae’s irenical sympathies were finally stated fully in 
his Ramu olivae seplentrionalis. This was published first in 1656 
and then was followed by ten additions, the last appearing in 
1661. His idea was that the different Christian fruits, as seen 
in the various church groups, should permeate the air with the 
fragrance of religious freedom. This was supported with quota- 
tions from Paul: “have peace toward all men,” and Augustine: 
“If you desire to live by the Holy Spirit, behold love, cherish 
love, desire love, that you may come into eternal life.” It is the 
dissension in Christendom which hinders the advance of the 
gospel among the Jews and the heathen. The inner strife indi- 
cates also that one side is open, defenseless, to the enemy—the 
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Turk. The best Christians are anxious in their souls concern- 
ing this situation and weaker ones drift between despair of the 
much inbred hatred and denial of the truth. Peace is one of the 
fruits of the Spirit. God is the source of the peace called “the 
peace of God.”’ God’s Son is the Prince of peace. He gives peace 
through a knowledge of the gospel of peace and reconciles us 
with God through His blood and death. Cherish the angels’ song 
at the birth of Christ: ‘“‘Peace on earth.’”’ We have one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. We are all in one spirit baptised into one 
body. 

Matthiae suggests further that all the various pious learned 
men should be summoned to private and public lectures which 
should prepare a church society. The goal is that as they have 
one head, Christ, they should unite as one for the visible body in 
the world. He waits for support from sympathetic laymen. He 
looks for the co-operation of the authorities. It is for this rea- 
son that he had had freauent conversations with Christina, 
though now she was trying to Romanize Sweden. 

Causes for separation in the church are many. Religious 
dogma is infinitely clear and at the same time mys‘erious and un- 
certain. He sees the present-day church as being far removed 
from the original apostolic simplicities which have remained 
clear through the centuries. No longer is the distinction made 
between those things which are necessary for salvation and 
those which are not. The necessary things he defines as those 
which have been held by all Christians from apostolic times. All 
authority must vield to Christ, our only ruler, doctor, and father, 
and of Him alone must it be said, ‘‘He has spoken.” There is 
something uncertain in the church’s handling of the question of 
justification. Again he insists on going back to the unanimous 
meaning of the first century. The teachers of faith and works 
who came later, were concerned with lesser things necessary for 
salvation. Matthiae even voices the thought that the Reforma- 
tion was nothing but a new development of one of the contending 
parties. 

One must make the attempt to distinguish between religious 
opinion and theology. [For authority he looks to Peter Ramus, 
Luther’s catechism (where one does not find doctrine in its outer 
form), and to the revised Bible (Stockholm, 1618), partic- 
ularly the Epistle to the Romans which contains all the funda- 
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The defection of the Queen to the Roman Church gave him 
no little concern. As her tutor, there had always been a close 
relationship between him and Christina. But now that the step 
was taken, what should be done with one who openly espoused 
falsehood? The answer was that Scripture counsels charity in 
judgment in regard to such in the hope that God will bring them 
back to the truth. The fallen should be won back by love, not 
driven further away by hardness or hatred. Ina letter to Chris- 
tina, he confesses that he does not understand her action. The 
only possible blessing he can see in it would be if somehow she 
would be able to get the separated churches (Catholic and Prot- 
estant’?) together on some common ground. One very practical 
suggestion he offers to preachers is that when they condemn 
heretics they be very careful not to impute to the statements or 
confessions of the heretic false meanings.” 


With the appearance of this publication the heresy hunters 

got busy and the lines of battle became more and more sharply 
drawn. By 1663 the Riksdag directed an Edict against Matthiae 
and his able associate, Johannes Terserus, Bishop of Abo, pro- 
viding that whosoever spread new and unnecessary questions and 
causederrorand religious schisms should be punished by law, and 
if circumstances so required, by death,” In the following year, 
at the meeting of the Riksdag, the pastors stated that they could 
not see the writer of Ram olivae as a profitable teacher, brother, 
or leader of congregations. The pressure became so heavy that 
both Matthiae and Terserus asked to be released from their of- 
fices. In the case of the former, it is said to have been granted 
because of his “age, good works. and other good qualities.” 
3efore his death, Matthiae is said to have expressed regret for 
what he had done. Terserus, on the other hand, stayed by his 
position and in 1670 was appointed to the bishopric of Linkoping 
and during the succeeding years recovered his reputation.” 


It would be interesting, if one could be certain, to know the 
various influences which led Matthiae to take his unpopular 
position in the struggle for church order and church union. One 
naturally thinks of his great German Lutheran contemporary, 
George Calixtus, but Holmquist disparages the idea that he re- 
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ceived anything from this source.” Perhaps the influences of 
Messenius and his confessional indifferentism in his early, im- 
pressionable years left their ineradicable traces." The one thing 
which no doubt did more than any other single factor to shape 
his life and thought was his stay in Holland, where he came in 
touch with the spirit of tolerance and a new rising practical 
pietism. Among the writers, he seemed to draw heavily upon 
the Italian Lutheran humanist, Jacob Acontius. Acontius had 
gone to England because of certain religious difficulties, and 
while there published, in 1565, a book entitled De Stratagematis 
Satanae m religiones negatio, per superstitionem, errorem, 
hacresim, odium, calummam, schisma. In this book he reduced 
the fundamental articles of the Christian religion to the smallest 
possible number, excluding the Trinity and other non-rational 
subjects. His purpose was to find the point of universal agree- 
ment for all sects and thus provide the basis for the reciprocal 
toleration of all beliefs. He opposed all forms of punishment for 
heretics. The book was very popular and soon was translated 
into French, English, German and Dutch.” It is evident that 
Matthiae had read this work and quoted directly from it on ques- 
tions concerning toleration."* Nor must one overlook the in- 
fluence of Erasmus who was quoted frequently in his writings. 
In addition to these names, Westin mentions also the names of 
Dury, Grotius, Pareus, and such orthodox men as Hunnius, 
Hutter, von Hoenigg, and Gerhard, plus the Anglican irenics 
and reformers.” 


Westin speaks of Matthiae as one of the outstanding char- 
acters in Swedish church history and calls attention to the fact 
that he won European recognition unusual for a Swedish theolo- 
gian of that period.“ One instance of this recognition came 
quite early in his career. While with Gustavus Adolphus in 
Frankfort, his former teachers in Giessen, who were now at 
Marburg, invited him to the university there and in the name of 
the entire theological faculty granted him the degree of doctor 
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of theology.” He received a similar recognition in his homeland 
some years later. There had been no promotion of theological 
professors at Upsala, granting them the doctor’s degree, since 
1617. Now in 1640 it was decided to honor the entire faculty 
by presenting them with such degrees. Two men outside of the 
faculty were also included, Aeschillus Petraeus, professor at 
Abo, and Matthiae.“” He was a correspondent of many of his 
outstanding countrymen scattered throughout various parts of 
the Continent. Theologians from other countries seemed al- 
ways to turn to him when they wanted to make certain contacts 
with Sweden. Many from the aristocracy turned to him for 
counsel. He was an intimate correspondent of Christina, even 
after her apostasy to Rome, and of King Charles X.* There 
can be no question that he was one of the greatest souls in seven- 
teenth century Sweden. 
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THE VARIETIES OF NEW TESTAMENT RELIGION 


By Ernest F. Scott. New York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 1943. vi, 310 
pages. $2.75. 


It is becoming increasingly evident to scholars that the early Christian 
period in which the New Testament was written was characterized by di- 
versity, not uniformity, of religious thought and practice. In this book Dr. 
Sectt proposes to develop this point of view as over against that assumed 
by those who mistakenly say that the various types of religion reflected 
in the New Testament are closely related and can be fitted into a single 
pattern. Accordingly, he presents and discusses the varieties of religion 
to be found in the New Testament. as represented by the primitive Jew- 
ish Christians, the Hellenistic Christians, Paul, the rivals of Paul, the apoc- 
alyptists, the moralists, Western Christianity (1.e., as seen in Hebrews!), 
and Johannine thought. 

In stressing these diversities—to which he might have added a num- 
ber of others—Dr. Scott insists that those who attempt to harmonize or 
reconcile them are quite mistaken; for actually the writers of the books of 
the New Testament were individualists who presented many different 
religious views. Consequently, the New Testament lends itself to the sup- 
port of almost every kind of religious opinion. 

Strangely enough, despite this unequivocal position, Dr. Scott tries 
to demonstrate that these diversities to which he devotes the major part of 
his book are, after all, superficial and immaterial—for actually they were 
transcended by an all-pervading unity that prevailed among the early 
Christians. Although “the one gospel, before a generation, had branched 
out into many,” paradoxically enough “with all its diversities, the gospel 
remained one.” This, then, is the paradox which Dr. Scott laboriously 
attempts to resolve throughout his book. 

How does he attempt to resolve it? To begin with, he posits another 
paradox to the effect that the divergences among the first Christians ac- 
tually were productive of a firm unity, even though outwardly the mem- 
bers of the faith seemed to be divided. Or, again, he minimizes those 
diversities which he has been at pains to emphasize. For instance, there 
really was no radical difference between Jewish and Hellenistic Christian- 
ity; although he devotes a chapter to each, basically they were the same. 
Indeed, in another place he makes the startling statement that “no clear- 
cut line can be drawn” between Jewish and Hellenistic (i.e., pagan) re- 
ligion; they stood to a large extent on common ground, and in the first 
century were coming more and more to reconcile their divergences! If 
this be true, then we must infer that the differences between Jewish and 
Hellenistic Christianity are of no moment, since Judaism and Hellenism 
are basically alike. 
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His main argument, however, seems to rest upon the premise that 
this basic unity of which he writes went back to Jesus and his teaching. 
His original message—in which he proclaimed the Kingdom of God—- 
was not confined to some rudimentary ideas which gave the initial impulse 
to the Christian movement, only to be greatly expanded and modified by 
the first Christians, but was far larger and deeper than anything that pre- 
ceeded from it. In fact, it was so rich and many-sided in its all-embracing, 
comprehensive character that none of his followers could enrich or ex- 
pand it; moreover, none could begin to grasp it as a whole; the most that 
any one could do was to unfold some aspect of its multiform variations. 
Accordingly, the totality of the religious views and practices of the early 
Christians, in all of their varieties, were derived from the teaching of Je- 
sus, and found unity in their source. 





Yet, curiously enough, this profound and comprehensive teaching of 
Jesus, which none cou!d begin to grasp in its entirety, was neither so com- 
plex or new as to puzzle the early Christians. In fact, it was essentially 
simple, for one of Jesus’ chief aims was to speak simply and directly, 
clearing the great truths of religion from “theological” obscurities. Nor 
was it unique, for practically everything that he taught had previously 
been presented by many others. Still, it was “altogether” new, for in 
Jesus and through him we have a unique revelation which made his bor- 
rowed religious teachings real and effective. We should not suppose that 
the teaching about Jesus and his person was introduced by the Christians; 
instead all of our Christology, when stripped of its metaphysical misrepre- 
sentations, goes back directly to Jesus himself. Herein is the basic unity 
which underlies, pervades, harmonizes, and reconciles all the varieties of 
religion which Dr. Scott has found exhibited among the New Testament 
authors, uniting them all. 


Even, so, he reluctantly admits that this unity among the early Chris- 
tians was “nothing clearly definable”; instead, it consisted of “a frame of 
mind which was common to al! Christians.” If, then, this unity was so in- 
definable, intangible, and elusive as to be reduced to a frame of mind, Dr. 
Scott might better have stayed with his other view that there were many 
and real differences among the early Christians which cannot be harmon- 
ized, reconciled, and unified as some mistakenly have attempted to do. If 
he had done this, we would have been spared his unconvincing, illogical 
resolution of a paradox that refuses to be resolved. 


The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. Martin Rist. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE HISTORICAL PAUL 


y Ropert Martyr Hawkins. Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1943. vii, 292 pages. $3.00. 


This volume is an attempt to do for Paul an analogous service to that 
rendered for Jesus in his “recovery” as an historical person. Such an at- 
tempt is in itself meritorious and the title arouses hopes. The introductory 
chapter gives these hopes some support but after that they experience no 
little disappointment. 
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Taking as the main literary basis for his study seven letters of Paul, 
the author arranges them in this order: Philemon, Galatians, Romans, I 
and II Corinthians, I Thessalonians, Philippians. There are genuine frag- 
ments in II Thessalonians and Colossians. He subjects these documents 
to detailed examination relying upon “clearness, appositeness, continuity, 
and consistency,” all in relation to the “primary situation” to which Paul 
is addressing himself, and from the accordance with these decides what 
came from the mind or pen of Paul and what has been added. The touch- 
stone is “the logical coherence of the discussion.” 


Paul’s gospel is a Hellenistic one set forth in “terms of identification 
through faith with a dying-(rising) Christ” and is in conflict with a Jew- 
ish gospel which was derived from the leaders of the church at Jerusalem. 
These two gospels remained in conflict and the historical Paul is represent- 
ed only by those parts of these letters which are logically consistent with 
this Hellenistic gospel and with the primary situation with which he is 
dealing. The documents, with the exception of Philemon, receive drastic 
treatment. Everything which does not meet the above criteria is to be re- 
jected as representing later attempts to modify the Pauline gospel in fa- 
vor of the Jewish one which was characterized by a substitutionary view of 
the sacrificial death of Jesus and by apocalypticism, to mention only two 
features. 

It does not take a very comprehensive or profound knowledge of first 
century Christianity to be aware that the Pauline and non-Pauline situa- 
tions were not so simple as the author makes them. His criteria are in- 
adequate and his thesis fails. 

The author admits that he has gone his own way and has little indeht- 
edness to other writers on Paul and Paul’s world. Of itself that might 
not be a poor procedure and might make for originality. There is no doubt 
that he knows the positions of these writers but he has decided against 
giving them the attention which some of them, at least, seem to merit. Had 
he done so he might have come nearer to the historical Paul, but he would 
have produced a different book. One regrets that the learning and energy 
which have gone into this volume do not lead us along the desirable way 
indicated in the title. 


Two unfortunate features are the absence of any summary of the 
author’s conclusions and the failure to provide an index of any kind. The 
mechanical prodution of the book is excellent. 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Ernest W. Parsons. 


MATER ECCLESIA 


AN INOUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 
AS MOTHER IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


3y Josepn C. Prumrer. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1943. xi, 149 pages. $2.00. 


The purpose of this monograph is to obtain from the documents of 
the first three centuries an understanding of the “various traditional and 
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local factors contributing to the rise and popularity” of the concept 
Mater Ecclesia. 

In the first chapter Professor Plumpe asserts, without presentation 
or discussion of the evidence, that the mother and virgin goddesses of 
Hellenistic cults and the female eons of gnostic speculation exercised no 
appreciable influence on its rise. He ascribes it to the gradual elaboration, 
chiefly in Asia Minor, Carthage, and Alexandria, of scriptural imagery, 
and, above all, to forces operating within the Christian communities 
themselves. While such a distinction is hardly justifiable on scientific 
grounds, it does point to the fact that there are primary and secondary, 
or central and peripheral, elements in the heritage and environment of 
early Christianity. 

In the actual treatment of his subject the author modifies his initial 
judgment. The pertinent data from the Shepherd of Hermas, Marcion, 
the Epistle of the Gallican Churches, Irenaeus, and Tertullian again and 
again lead him to the conclusion that Asia Minor, more specifically Phry- 
gia as the homeland of the Great Mother, also gave birth, before the mid- 
dle of the second century, to the Christian concept Mater Ecclesia. 

Its absence in the apologetic literature is interpreted as evidence for 
the thesis that the concept developed within the devotional and practical 
life of the church, apart from apologetic and dogmatic interests. The us- 
age of the Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, is characterized as allegori- 
cal in method and mystical in meaning. The present reviewer suspects that 
at least in these writers no valid distinction between practical and dog- 
matic interests can be made. Plumpe makes no attempt to trace the origin 
of the Alexandrian usage beyond the brief comment that it “pointed 
above all to the Scriptures as a thesaurus from which to draw the needed 
materials.” 

The Africans, Tertullian and Cyprian, develop the concept most fully 
and use it liberally. Cyprian found it effective in his practical efforts for 
the unity of the church. A discussion of the usage of Methodius of Philip- 
pi (alias Olympus) and an ingenious explanation of the non-participation 
of the church at Rome in this whole development, conclude the book. 

On the whole, this monograph is further evidence for the growing 
insight that the study of concepts is an important responsibility of the 
historian. The Christian source materials are presented competently and 
fully, buttressed by bibliographical references and indices. That it raises 
more questions in the realm of historical interpretation than it answers is 
not the least of its attractions. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. Paul Schubert. 


BEDAE OPERA DE TEMPORIBUS 


Edited by Cuartes W. Jones. Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America (Publication No. 41), 1943. xiv, 416 pages. $8.00. 


Next to the canard about the angels and the needle there is no com- 
moner slander against theMiddle Ages than the observation that in the 
early part of that period mathematics was limited to what was necessary 
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for the calculation of Easter. Those who repeat this should be made to 
calculate Easter for themselves, starting from scratch without the help of 
the convenient tables provided in the modern Prayer Book or Missal. Hav- 
ing used as much arithmetic as most of us remember and more astronomy 
than most of us ever learned, they will then be able to appreciate the 
chronological works of Bede, of which Dr. Jones has given us the present 
admirable edition. De temporum ratione and the shorter works associated 
with it were standard high-school sciences, if one may use the term, for 
centuries; they are textbooks, and good textbooks, and in addition have 
the gentle charm which the Venerable Bede impressed on all his produc- 
tions. And at last they have found a worthy editor; of that part of his work 
nothing more needs to be said. 


The Introduction makes important contributions to our knowledge of 
the long Paschal controversy, finally settled when the West adopted the 
Alexandrine calculation in the form of the tables of Dionysius Exiguus, 
by which (adapted to the Gregorian calendar) Easter is still fixed. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Jones, having lived in this subject for years, assumes an 
equal knowledge of its ins and outs in his readers; one must be introduced 
to his introduction by reviewing one of the general accounts of the topic. 
Jones makes valuable use of the principle that the successive Easter tables 
did not at once replace their predecessors, but that several were used side 
by side, as our sources sometimes report. He has apparently shown at last 
the purely Celtic origin of the calculation which Columban defended in 
604 and which lost at Whitby sixty vears later; and by a judicious use of 
Ockham’s razor is able to rescue several documents from the status of 
forgeries. One may note a few slips: “Felix of Gillitanus” is a creation 
reminiscent of Gibbon’s “Gregory of Nazianzene’”—this early proponent 
of Dionysius’ system came from a monastery called Gillium or something 
similar. Collectio Avellana 185 does not show that the Easter of 520 was 
“made known to the western churches” (p. 120); it is a repors ‘vom papal 
legates confirming the Alexandrine date which Rome in that \ ear, having 
achieved dogmatic victory over Constantinople, gracefully learned from 
her in return. But such confusions are rare. Dr. Jones has shown himself 
the long-needed editor and commentator of Bede’s computistical works. 
May one hope that he will be encouraged to go a step further and also be 
their translator ? 


General Theological Seminary. FE. R. Hardy, Jr. 


A HISTORY OF DEEDS DONE BEYOND THE SEA 


By WitiraM or Tyre. Tr. by Emimty Atwater Bascock and A. C. Krey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 2 vols., x, 556 and x1, 
520 pages. $13.50. 


This is one of the most valuahle of the many important works which 
have been published in the Series of Records of Civilization (No. 35). 
For the work of William, Archbishop of Tyre, was “perhaps the most 
widely read chronicle of the later Middle Ages,” and has served as the 
chief source of information regarding the first two Crusades from the 
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twelfth century to our own day, even for such a monumental work as that 
of Grousset who published his opus magnum in 1938, and who “frankly 
accepted not only William’s plan but most of his words as well.” 

In a scholarly Introduction, the joint authors present a careful recon- 
struction of the Archbishop’s life and work, correcting or amending a 
number of errors, some of them of venerable standing, which had been 
made or carelessly perpetuated by previous writers. This is followed by a 
discussion of his works, particularly his three principal histories—Gesta 
Amalrici regis, Gesta Hierosolymitanorum regum, and Gesta orientalium 
principum. The last of these works is, unfortunately, lost save for such 
excerpts as William had incorporated into the present work, which 
roughly represents a welding together of the two first-named volumes. In 
estimating the quality of his work as historian, the authors pay him what 
they undoubtedly intended as high praise in saying that his procedure “‘is 
almost that of a modern historical scholar and, to that extent, is superior 
to any of his contemporaries.” “His impartiality, which even scientific 
historians of modern times seldom equal, is, however, scarcely less im- 
pressive than his critical skill in sifting the highly emotional, fragmentary, 
and partisan oral testimony from which his information was derived.” Be- 
sides, one might add that his literary style possessed a distinct charm, his 
Latin is exceptionally pure, and his vocabulary unusually rich. 

Nevertheless, this high praise may prove misleading to an unwary 
reader. It does not mean that the Archbishop was never biased, misinform- 
ed, or otherwise in error. The story he tells about Peter the Hermit is far 
from critically correct (p.82); he indulges in fanciful reconstruction of 
speeches for which he had no documentary evidence (as, for instance, that 
of Pope Urban IT at Clermont, pp. 88:7.) ; he is quite unmistakably biased 
against Emperor Alexius I, as his interpretation of the “treaty” with the 
Crusading leaders shows (p. 167); he is unduly favorable to Tancred 
(p. 186); and his animus against Alexius also appears in his account of 
Taticius (p. 219). There are also numerous instances of inexact chron- 
ology and many other items which could here be quoted, but which are not 
deemed essential to the purpose of citing some examples of William’s mis- 
statements. 

The translation. which is the work of AMIrs. Babcock, without being 
slavishly literal. has vet preserved the flavor of the original. The numer- 
ous footnotes both correct the errors of the original text and provide a 
learned commentary upon it which greatly enhances the value of the work. 

Altogether, this is a most valuable contribution to the rapidly grow- 
ing literature devoted to the sources and treatments of the Crusades. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
THE VITA CHRISTI OF LUDOLPHUS 
THE CARTHUSIAN 


3y StstER Mary ImMAcuLATE BopENsTEpDT, s.N.p. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1944. vi, 160 pages. $2.00. 


For the student of Christian spirituality, the Devotio Moderna has 
held a deep interest because of its admitted but not too well understood 
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influence on the later schools of spirituality. This movement arose in the 
fourteenth century and flourished vigorously throughout the fifteenth. 
Like all the spirituality of the Middle Ages, it centered itself around the 
person of Christ. While it still clung devotedly to the Passion, it went 
further. The Devotio Moderna saw Christ as the model of daily life and 
insisted that as such He be followed step by step through the gospels by 
methodical meditation. 

Imbued with this concept of devotion, Ludolphus wrote his Vita 
Christi. The aim of the work was to promote the love and imitation of 
Christ by meditation on His life. In consequence, the Vita Christi is not 
a biography in the ordinary sense, but rather a rambling ascetical work, 
equivalent to about five octavo volumes of some five hundred pages, in 
which are assembled the principal teachings of the Fathers and the me- 
dieval theologians concerning the gospel accounts of Christ’s life. From 
these sources an almost incredible number of quotations are ingeniously 
woven into the text. The fruit of Ludolphus’ own devout meditations are 
to be found in the prayers that conclude each chapter. The fact that the 
Vita went through sixty editions, most of which date from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, gives ample testimony to its popular esteem. 

In this rich field the author of the present monograph has dug deep- 
ly. Ludolphus’ own contribution to ascetical thought has been carefully 
sifted from the more than one hundred sources from which he drew. This 
painstaking task has produced for the use of future investigators an ex- 
cellent key to the writings on the life of Christ down to the fourteenth 
century. The influence of the ita is traced not only to the later writers 
of the Devotio Moderna, but to the Carmelite, Ignatian, Salesian, and 
French schools of spiritualitv. The analysis of the [’ita establishes it as a 
practical work of ascetical theology. Much light is shed on the use of 
method in meditation at this period. In addition the section on liturgical 
prayer will do much to correct the misconception of some that the De- 
votio Moderna must accept the responsibility for the abandonment of this 
form of prayer by the laity. 

In this scholarly monograph on the /’ita Christi of Ludolphus the 
Carthusian, the author has succeeded in presenting a penetrating analysis 
of that Christo-centric view of devotion which dominated the later Middle 
Ages. This study is in every sense a valuable contribution to the history 
of Christian spirituality. 


Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pa. John P. McGowan, C.M. 


THE SHIP OF FOOLS 


By SepasTIAN Brant. Tr. by Epwin H. ZeyneL. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. 399 pages. $5.75. 


One of the latest publications on the series of Records of Civilization 
is the first complete English translation in verse of Brant’s famous Sip 
of Fools. A work of immense importance for the beginnings of German 
literature, a caustic. witty, and shrewd satire on the vices and foibles of the 
time, its chief importance for the church historian perhaps lies in a genial 
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and extraordinarily realistic description of the moral conditions of the pert- 
od immediately preceding the Reformation. Dr. Brant was obviously a con- 
servative moralist, without a trace of that religious insight which made 
Martin Luther great. In fact, one has an excellent illustration in The 
Ship of Fools of the sort of humanistic moralizing homilies—of which 
Erasmus’ Praise of Folly is even a greater example—which then passed for 
earnest reformation of religion. No wonder that the good Friar Martin, 
despite his doctorate in divinity, was ignorant of the Pauline and August- 
inian conception of grace, so that when at last he stumbled upon the no- 
tion, he and the rest of his fellews regarded it as a startling rediscovery 
of a truth lost since the apostolic times! 

3rant hated all innovators in religion. He rakes up even the old charg- 
es against the Hussites by referring to them as “the heretics. . . Who have 
their fool’s abode in Prague, At other countries too they aim, And e’en 
Moravia they claim” (p. 314). In the next chapter, “On the Decline of 
Faith,” he depicts the loss of the Byzantine Empire and other Christian 
lands to the Turks, and calls upon all and sundry to help “the noble Max- 
imilian” to recover Palestine: 





They'll surely come into his hand 
The holy Earth, the Promised Land, 
He'll undertake it any day 

If he can trust in you and may.” 


The translator has accomplished his task well, and has produced a 
lively, smooth, and readable translation which retains the racy colloquial- 
isms and the pungency of the original. The extensive historical introduc- 
tion is also very helpful. The woodcuts reproduced from the original ed- 
ition greatly enhance the value of the work. Altogether, it is an admirable 
piece of work, a valuable contribution to the literature of the pre-Refor- 
mation period. 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


SCOTTISH THEOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
CHURCH HISTORY SINCE THE REFORMATION 


By Joun Macteop. Edinburgh: Free Church of Scotland, 1943. 312 pag- 
es. $2.00. 


This volume, by the principal-emeritus of the Free Church College 
at Edinburgh, relates in an episodic fashion various strands of Scottish 
theology since John Knox. The author’s admission that he is no specialist 
in the field receives ample confirmation. With the facts one may not quar- 
rel, but, if attention be paid to possible readers, the style, viewpoint, and 
organization warrant serious criticism. Admitting at the outset that the 
discursive mode of the lecture and the admirable intent of introducing 
various aspects as they entered their historical environment shaped the ex- 
position, any reader will immediately note the need for some ruthless edit- 
ing. Redundancy and repetitiousness abound; the fat of words too heavily 
overlays the bone and muscle of thought. The great central themes of 
Scottish theology disappear in a welter of biographical sketches. There is. 
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moreover, no genuinely critical analysis. Those men, who in their theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical preachments expressed what the author believes 
proper, gain his unqualified approval; and the only ground for criticism, 
a superficial one it is, derives from departure from such orthodoxy. The 
underlying assumption that ability, nobility, and a rather narrow ortho- 
doxy go hand in hand will repel many possible readers by its arrogance. 


In the very publishing of this book the author faced the problem of 
readers who insist on more than a series of positive statements. Those who 
think and “know” as he does may be satisfied, but those who wish to be 
informed and to feel sure of their information will have to search else- 
where. To realize for whom this book was published is indeed difficult: 
the ignoramus will get no help, the initiate will not need what he can find 
here. Although the volume contains much valuable data scattered through- 
out its pages, it does not begin to he the useful introduction to an important 
and fascinating subject that one hoped for. The positions of literally doz- 
ens of men are set forth in rambling relation to various controversies, of 
which some are clearly important and others as clearly insignificant. Nei- 
ther the controversies themselves nor the men who engaged in them come 
to life or assume that significance in Scottish history or the history of 
thought generally which the author seems to claim for each. This results 
in large part from a deficient sense of historical values, which treats all 
these materials at one dead level and substitutes devotion to Scottish theo- 
logical ideals and achievements for sound historical exposition. The lack 
of a bibliography and index still further diminishes the practical useful- 
ness of the book. 

University of Missouri. Charles F. Mullett. 


MISSION MONUMENTS OF NEW MEXICO 


By Epcar L. Hewetr anp Recinatp G. Fisner. Albuquerque: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1943. 270 pages. $4.00. 


This profusely illustrated volume is a welcome and valuable addition 
to the literature on the Southwest as well as to that dealing with the early 
missions within what is now the United States. While hardly comparable 
in content or style with John Tate Lanning’s Spanish Missions of Georgia, 
this work by Hewett and Fisher is by far the best history of the missions 
of New Mexico ever produced. Published as one of a series of Handbooks 
of Archacological History, the history of missionary endeavor in the re- 
gion occupies most of the book, and the portion on archaeology is con- 
fined largely to pictures of mission ruins. 

The first chapter is entitled “Myth, Legend, and History” and js 
written by Dr. Hewett. The second chapter traces the Franciscan move- 
ment from the Umbrian hills of middle Italy to the outposts of Spain in 
the New World; from “Assisi to Santa Fe” the chapter might well be 
styled. The third chapter is a portraval of the dramatic seventeenth cen- 
tury events in the Santa Fé country, covering the span from colonization 
to the tragic Indian revolt of 1680; this chapter is followed by one on 
“Sanctuaries that Survived.” 
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The theme of the last two chapters is found in the ruins of five mis- 
sions, Pecos, Abé, Quarai, Gran Quivira, and Jémez. These five, together 
with one of the surviving, Acoma, are designated “The Archaic Group” 
by the authors. It is in these final chapters that the archaeological portion 
of the volume comes into its own. 

The authors have made excellent use of illustrations throughout 
the text. These more than sixty half-tone reproductions include the St. 
Francis murals by the late Donald Beauregard; the Vierra series of mis- 
sion paintings; and photographs of the major missions both before and 
after their excavation. A full appendix includes a roll of martyrs, the cus- 
todians from 1617 to 1680, a list of pioneer Franciscans, as well as a 
selected bibliography. 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. Charles T. Thrift, Jr. 


THE PURITAN FAMILY 


ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NEW ENGLAND 


3y Epmunp S. Morcan. Boston: Published by the Trustees of the Pub- 
lic Library. 118 pages. $1.00 (paper covers) ; $1.50 (half-cloth binding). 


The six essays of which this little book consists appeared originally 
in 1942 and 1943 issues of More Rooks, the Bulletin of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. The Trustees of that splendid institution have performed a 
highly useful service by reprinting them in book form. Five of the essays 
furnish stimulating and informative accounts of “Puritan Love and Mar- 
riage,” “Responsibilities of a Puritan Parent,” “The Education of a Saint,” 
“Masters and Servants,” and “The Family in the Social Order.”” The sixth 
essay sets forth an interesting thesis wherein the author holds that “Puri- 
tan Tribalism’’ was responsible for the ultimate failure of the Puritan ex- 
periment in New England. 

Perhaps it is inevitable, considering the nature of the materials upon 
which such studies can be hased, that these essays should emphasize theory 
more than practice. The reader finds much more about what the Mathers, 
the Winthrops, and their fellow clerics and magistrates urged upon the 
“Godly” than what the “Saints” actually did. This is true partly because 
the founding fathers were more articulate than their lowlier contempo- 
raries and partly because the records of the latter are widely scattered and 
extremely fragmentary at best. Mr. Morgan has given some attention to 
the realities as recorded in the County Courts, town records, church reg- 
isters, and private letters. Whether a more exhaustive search in these 
sources would have modified the author’s conclusions is impossible to say. 
But it appears likely that, given wider attention, these materials would 
have enabled the author to show greater correlation between the policies 
advocated by ministers and magistrates on the one hand, and the practices 
of the lowly saint and sinner on the other. 

Mr. Morgan’s final chapter on “Puritan Tribalism” presents this 
thought-provoking thesis (p. 99): “It is my contention that the Puritans 
became so concerned for the salvation of their children that they forgot 
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the universal significance of the Christian gospel. Instead of spreading their 
faith abroad, they tried to entail it to their own progeny; instead of con- 
verting the world, they turned their backs on it; instead of revolutionizing 
the world, they fled from it.” The author holds that, with few exceptions, 
the Puritan ministers sought to convert only two kinds of people: “hypo- 
crites who had been admitted to membership by mistake, and the children 
of the godly who enjoved membership though not converted. Not a word 
about the mass of men who remained in the outer darkness!” (p. 97). By 
this refusal to go “outside the pale,” the Puritans restricted church mem- 
bership to a religious élite which gradually shrank in numbers until, before 
the end of the century, the Puritan system tottered. 

The evidence which the author sets forth in support of his thesis is 
persuasive; but the present reviewer would withhold complete acceptance 
until a more rounded treatment is forthcoming. For example, it is difficult 
to reconcile the work of John Eliot and his associates, together with that 
of the New England Company in co-operation with the Commissioners of 
the New England Confederation, with Mr. Morgan’s “tribalism;’ the 
“non-separation” of the Bay Colony is difficult to square with it; the evan- 
gelical zeal of Thomas Hooker (noted as a “magnificent exception” by the 
author) and the examples of it “found in some of the works of almost all 
Puritan ministers” (p. 100) will have to be explained away. Moreover, 
New England Puritanism was not dead in 1700. Those modifications so 
evident in it by that time might well be explained, in large part at least, 
by the changes which had taken place in the political, economic, social. and 
intellectual climates. Nevertheless—and notwithstanding—Mr. Morgan’s 
contention holds interesting possibilities. 


The University of Illinois. Raymond P. Stearns. 


WILLIAM PENN 1644-1716 
A TERCENTENARY ESTIMATE 


3v Wittram Wistar Comrorrt. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 


Press, 1944. 185 pages. $2.00. 


This appraisal comes at a time when English-speaking peoples will 
do well to re-examine many of the vaunted religious and political liberties 
for which Penn so boldly stood. It is fitting hoth that the publisher should 
be the University Press of the commonwealth which Penn founded and 
that the author should be a scholarly exponent of the faith that Penn him- 
self held. Dr. Comfort manages, with a minimum of special pleading, to 
place before the reader, in significant outline, the basic issues in Penn’s 
developing experience. In readable style, the author integrates Penn’s life 
with a world society of rapidly shifting scenes and figures. Penn’s evolv- 
ing career—religious, social, political—is here given its environing sup- 
port with the aid of deftly turned passages from his works. 





In the remaining two-thirds of the book, Penn is seen as Quaker 
apologist, champion of toleration, governmental founder, and literary man. 
Dr. Comfort analyzes his views on such typical Friends’ beliefs as the In- 
ner Light, the Scriptures, Sacraments, Justification, and Peace and War. 
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The author is, here as elsewhere, as free to balance praise and blame, 
where Penn is concerned, as he is unabashed in issuing his own interpreta- 
tion of the Quaker challenge to the current world. It is a tribute to Penn, 
the Quaker life, and the author himself that the more discriminatingly 
critical Dr. Comfort becomes, the better off all appear. As a champion of 
tolerance in a most intolerant England, Penn is vigorous, resourceful, and 
rather less abusive in his polemics than most men of his time. His contri- 
butions to English and American life through the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania are properly seen against a background of some real statecraft and 
much political naiveté. 

Viewing Penn as an author, one is almost equally surprised that a 
man who wrote so much could find time to do anything at all worth-while, 
and that a man so active could write so much of sense, however lacking 
it might be in profundity. This book is another pressing invitation to re- 
appreciate men and movements sometimes too easily and too superficially 
evaluated. It is to be regretted that, in a university press book, notes, bib- 
liography, and index were not given a more adequate form and greater 
completeness. 


Duke University. Ray C. Petry. 


CARDINAL OF SPAIN 
THE LIFE AND STRANGE CAREER OF ALBERONI 


By Simon Harcourt-Smitu, New York: Knopf, 1944. 282 pages. $3.50. 


This is the story of a man who started his life’s work as a bell-ringer 
and finished by actually receiving a few votes in a conclave assembled for 
the purpose of electing a pope. He became an aide of the Duke de Ven- 
dome, whom he followed into Spain. After the death of the famous French 
Duke, Alberoni stayed on in Spain and became a power at the court, owing 
largely to his intrigue and his art of making palatable dishes for import- 
ant persons at court. He arranged a marriage between Elizabeth Farnese, 
niece of the Duke of Parma and Philip V, the King of Spain. He influenc- 
ed the Queen, who in turn had absolute domination over the King. This 
man, who could make of sausages and cheese dishes for the royalty, be- 
came in turn Prime Minister of Spain and a Cardinal, even though he 
was a foreigner. 

It is unfortunate, as the author himself admits, that he did not have 
access to the archives at Simancas, Vienna, and the Vatican. He has a 
lengthy bibliography, but curiously enough he does not make use of Pas- 
tor’s History of the Popes. Readers will be interested in the fact, as re- 
lated by Pastor, but not mentioned by Harcourt-Smith, that Alberoni was 
responsible for one of the greatest hydraulic achievements of the century: 
the junction in one bed of the Rivers Montone and Ronco, in the vicinity 
of Ravenna. He also superintended the building of a canal to the sea, ten 
kilometers long, and a new outer harbor. Because of this, his name lives 
at Ravenna today. 

All of us were shocked at the sneak attack made at Pearl Harbor in 
our day. Harcourt-Smith relates in his interesting life of Alberoni a very 
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similar incident. “Men were universally surprised at the arrival of the 
First Minister of Great Britain at the court of the Catholic King, there 
to make proposals for peace and of suspension of arms, at the same time 
that the naval force of the potentate who should have been mediator, was 
performing the actions of an open Rupture . . . "Tis nowhere to be found 
in history, nor is it compatible with good faith, neither have the most 
barbarous people yet learned the maxim of sending a minister from one 
court to another with the character of a mediator, there to treat of peace, 
and of executing at the same time the utmost rigours of war. . . The near- 
est modern parallel to Stanhope’s behaviour is perhaps the Japanese en- 
voy Kurusu’s negotiating with the State Department at Washington at 
the moment of the attack on Pearl Harbor. But Kurusu may not have 
known what the militarists planned; Stanhope, on the other hand, was the 
supreme authority” (p. 219). The trained historian reading this will agree 
with the saving of the French, “Plus ca change, plus c’est la meme chose.” 
It is to be hoped that, come the days of peace, Harcourt-Smith will 
write another biography of this illustrious and colorful figure, using the 
archives he was unable to use at this time. As it is, we feel at times that 
he has forgotten about the principal character in his book, and that he is 
giving us instead a survey of the period. 
Chicago, Illinois. Edward V. Cardinal. 
ORESTES BROWNSON 
YANKEE, RADICAL, CATHOLIC 


By TueoporeE Maynarp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 
xvi, 456 pages. 


This biography supplements in important respects that of A. M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. (1939). It gives a more adequate picture of Brownson’s 
intellectual and political activities as a Roman Catholic. Previous accounts 
of Brownson’s career had given the impression that after a stormy ex- 
perience with free thinking of various degrees he had come to rest in the 
bosom of the Church. Even Mr. Schlesinger’s phrase, “pilgrim’s progress,” 
suggests the same theme, and his last chapter covers sixteen eventful 
years under the misleading title “Journey’s End.” Mr. Maynard makes it 
quite clear that Brownson found no rest; he carried on his polemics with- 
in Catholicism, never yielding his independent habits of thought and ac- 
tion to the authorities or to fashions. The journalistic and philosophical 
polemics which Brownson conducted within American Catholic circles 
certainly appear more significant now than formerly, and are a noteworthy 
episode in American church history. They may well prove more memor- 
able than Brownson’s earlier contributions to the causes of democracy, 
labor, and transcendentalism, which have been celebrated by previous 
historians. 

The story of his conversion seems to be still somewhat obscure. Mr. 
Maynard’s suggestion (pp. 9-10) that even in his youth, when he joined 
the Presbyterians, Brownson was seeking “authority,” and his statement 


that “it had been apparent to him since he Jeft the Presbyterians that the 
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whole weight of logic pressed him towards the Catholic Church” (p. 108), 
will not bear the light of close scrutiny. It is true that, like Channing and 
the transcendentalists, he early strove to go “beyond the Reformation,” but 
this “beyond” was not in the direction of Mother Church. In fact, one can 
understand Brownson’s tortuous career best as an heroic effort to be both 
independent and catholic, both radical and orthodox. It is quite clear that 
the election of 1840 shattered Brownson’s early faith in democracy, though 
Maynard gives much less credit to this political factor than Schlesinger did. 
There followed four critical years during which Brownson tried to be 
catholic without the Catholic Church. He combined two doctrines to form 
a new conception of “the church of the future,” to replace his democratic 
Society for Christian Union and Progress, in which he had lost faith: one 
of these doctrines came from the St. Simonian writer Pierre Leroux, who 
had developed a collectivist doctrine of the communion of mankind with 
Christ: the other came from William Ellery Channing, whose emphasis 
on the mediatorial office of Jesus now seemed to Brownson the very es- 
sence of Christianity. He attempted to maintain Channing’s conception 
of “Catholic Christianity,” for the theory of salvation seemed to Brown- 
son all the more important now that he, unlike Channing, had rediscovered 
the corruption of human nature. This faith in the Mediator was strength- 
ened in Brownson by Leroux’s idea that mankind is redeemed collectively 
by a universal communion of men with each other in Christ, a type of 
Catholic “association” which would supplant the Catholic Church. This 
doctrine of communion Brownson never abandoned, regarding it, after his 
conversion to the Church in 1844, as the central truth in the sacramental 
system. Brownson’s close friend. Theodore Parker, had a similar theory of 
universal or “absolute religion,” but he regarded it as an outgrowth of 
natural religion. In opposition to Emerson, who believed that even the 
Christian Sacraments 


“Out from the heart of Nature roll’d” 


Brownson defended vigorously the orthodox doctrine that salvation must 
come from above. Mr. Maynard, by the way, does not hesitate to affirm 
that Brownson was right on this issue, and asserts dogmatically that the 
“postulate” that Christianity arose out of nature “is simply historically un- 
true” (p. 131). I wonder how this issue can be settled by an appeal to 
history! 

As a member of the Roman Catholic Church Brownson not only 
preached his particular theory of communion, but expounded a version of 
“ontologism,”’ which he had learned from the French Platonists and from 
Gioberti. This led him into a long and often bitter polemic against Thom- 
ism and the Jesuits. The dispute was aggravated by Brownson’s insistence 
on dragging in the national issue, for he condemned the Irish as both il- 
literate philosophically and as unpatriotic Americans. 

Brownson now became the leader of those Catholics who sought to uni- 
fy nationalism and Catholicism. The chief expression of this enterprise was 
srownson’s The American Republic, written for the most part during 
the excitement of 1860 and 1861, but not published until 1866. Maynard 
regards this as Brownson’s most important work, whereas other biographers 
and historians are inclined to discount both its originality and its value. 
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Much of its theory of the union of the American people is derived from 
the work of John C. Hurd and represents a direct repudiation of the doc- 
trines which Brownson sponsored while he was associated with Calhoun. 
To me its political theory seems artificial and empty, and its conception 
of the relation between Catholicism and American government fantastic. 
I quote both Maynard and Brownson to show that they share what seems 
to me a ridiculous position : 


He applied his concept of the universal validity of the American idea to 
American Catholics, thereby rounding out his book but also arousing criticism 
from people who might have been sympathetic had he not said, “Catholics are 
better fitted by their religion to comprehend the real character of the American 
constitution than any other class of Americans, the moment they study it in 
the light of their own theology.” That needed to be said, though perhaps the 
concluding chapters of The American Republic might with better advantage 
have been worked up into a separate book. | cite other of the “Catholic” pas- 
sages: “In the United States, false religions are legally as free as the true re- 
ligion; but all false religions being one-sided, sophistical, and uncatholic, are 
opposed to the principles of the state, which tend, by their silent but effective 
workings, to eliminate them. The American state recognizes only the catholic 
religion.” He explains that, “the church being free, and the state harmonizing 
with her, catholicity has, in the freedom of both, all the protection it needs, all 
the security it can ask, and all the support it can, in the nature of the case, re- 
ceive from external institutions, or from social and political organizations.” 

This then, as he had said before, is the shining destiny of America. “The 
religious mission of the United States is not .. . to establish the church by ex- 
ternal law, or to protect her by legal disabilities, pains, and penalties against the 
sects, however uncatholic they may be; but to maintain catholic freedom, neither 
absorbing the state in the church nor the church in the state, but leaving each to 
move freely, according to its own nature, in the sphere assigned it in the internal 
order of things. .. .The effect of this mission of our country fully realized, 
would be to harmonize church and state, religion and politics, not by absorbing 
either in the other. or by obliterating the natural distinction between them, but 
by conforming both to the real or Divine order, which is supreme and immut- 


able.” [P. 348.] 


Such a thesis seems not only preposterous, but, if taken in connection 
with the following passage, somewhat alarming: 

He was to tell his son, in a letter dated November 12, 1870, that democracy 
was “simply the logical political development of Protestantism.” This was point- 
ed at Hecker, for later in the same letter he remarked: “Father Hecker's no- 
tion that Democracy is favorable to Catholicity is worse than foolish. Democ- 
racy rests on popular opinion, and never looks beyond, and no people that makes 
popular opinion its criterion of right or wrong is or can be Catholic” [p. 367]. 

The impression Brownson makes on me, in spite of Mr. Mavnard’s 
opinion to the contrary, is that his major contribution was not in political 
theory. He was an ardent, though not a successful, politician; he was a 
passionate journalist; but he was scarcely a great political theorist. Nor 
was he a great philosopher. Mr. Maynard's statement that “as a_philo- 


sopher Brownson undoubtedly stood head and shoulders above any Ameri- 
can of his time’ (p. 105) is difficult to believe, for if true it is a shocking 
indictment of his time. On the other hand, Emerson’s opinion of him as 
a “proud philistine,”” an opinion shared by several Catholic bishops, 1s 
scarcely just, and smacks of Bostonian snobbishness or Jesuit intolerance. 
To my mind his most impressive and enduring trait was his love of in- 
dependence. In his early days, while he was working with Fannie Wright, 
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he wrote in The Free Enquirer (1831) that the independence of the nation 
is “the sum of the independent characters of its individual citizens.” And 
long after his conversion he wrote: 

I shall never forget the singular emotion, I may say rapture, I felt one day, 
while wandering in the mazes of error, when suddenly burst upon my mind, for 
the first time, this great truth that God is free... . It struck me as a flash of 
light in the midst of my darkness ... and changed almost instantaneously not 
only the tone and temper of my mind, but the direction of my whole order of 
thought. Though vears elapsed betore I found myself knocking at the door of 
the church for admission, my conversion began from that moment. I had seiz- 
ed the principle which authorizes faith in the supernatural |p. 133]. 


His pathetic reconciliation to supernaturalism on the ground that “God is 
free,” following upon his thoroughgoing disillusionment over democratic 
freedom, is a tribute to his devotion to at least the principle of freedom; 
and his ill-fated struggle to demonstrate to proud Protestants and author- 
itarian Thomists alike that there is freedom in orthodoxy and in Catholi- 
city, assures him of an enduring and distinguished place among the many 
adventurous theologians with whom America continues to be blessed. 


Columbia University. Herbert W. Schneider. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC OPINION 
IN THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY 


By Mapecerne Hooke Rice, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. 177 pages. $2.50. 


Roman Catholics in the United States, during the ante-bellum period, 
shared the dominant feeling prevalent in their respective sections regard- 
ing slavery. In the South there is no discernible difference between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. In the North there was a wider range of attitude, but 
on the whole Catholic opinion was more moderate. Radical abolitionism 
was universally condemned; the Church, including its hierarchy, appeared 
to be pro-slavery. This attitude is explained, first, by the fact that Roman 
Catholic dogma did 1iet require Roman Catholics to oppose the institution 
of slavery; and, second, by the fact that Roman Catholics during this pe- 
riod were on the defensive. Recognizing that they were a minority group, 
feared and suspected by their neighbors, they hesitated to take the unpopu- 
lar side on a difficult social question, where it was not necessary for them 
to do so. Political and economic considerations also played a part in de- 
fermining the Catholic attitude. 

When the Civil War broke out, a cleavage developed among the Ro- 
man Catholics in the north. Generally speaking the Church remained true 
to its Democratic affiliations. It supported the war, but opposed abolition. 
In the South, Catholics, like their Protestant neighbors, rallied to the de- 
fence of the Southern way of life. 

This in brief is the conclusion of Mrs. Rice in her thorough, carefully 
documented study of American Catholic opinion in the slavery controversy. 
The study was carried out under the direction of Prof. Henry Steele Com- 
mager of Columbia University, and is based on a comprehensive survey of 
representative opinion within the Catholic Church. 
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As the author indicates, the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country has been studied until very recently chiefly from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical development. There is need for additional studies 
in the trend of Catholic thought and action in the field of social and ec- 
onomic development. This book is an excellent monograph in this particu- 
lar field, and is a definite and original contribution to the history of Amer- 
ican thought. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. Ernest Trice Thompson. 


A HISTORY OF ILLINOIS CONGREGATIONAL 
AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


By Mattuew SpinkKa, editor, in collaboration with Freperick KUHNS, 
Herman R. Muetper, Mrs. Ozora S. Davis, WARREN E.THOMpP- 
son, Chicago: The Congregational and Christian Conference of II- 
linois, 1944. vii, 381 pages. $1.00. 


This book, of manifold interest, is published in celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the organization of the General Congregational As- 
sociation of Illinois in 1844. The first three chapters, by the Rev. Fred- 
erick Kuhns, describe early missionary activities, the founding of the first 
Congregational churches and the expansion to the General Association. 
These form an admirable piece of historical work, done on the basis of 
exact full research, with knowledge of background and with detail and 
quotation from the men concerned giving vividness. The events here nar- 
rated are doubly important as belonging to Presbyterian history almost as 
much as to Congregational because of inter-working under the principles of 
the Plan of Union. Too much cannot be said in praise of the discussion in 
these chapters and later in the book of Congregational-Presbyterian re- 
lations. Facts and fairness are a refreshing contrast to the unreliability 
and acrimony which have so largely characterized the writing of this part 
of ecclesiastical history. The reasons for the separation of the two bodies 
here stand out in their local bearings, differences over church polity, mis- 
sionary organization, the New School Preshyterian controversy; and the 
New England origin of many immigrants to Illinois, causing preference for 
their historic church order. 

An equally valuable chapter follows on the decisive period 1844 to 
1865, by Professor Spinka. These were years of rapid growth, from 
about twenty-five hundred members to nearly fifteen thousand, which was 
due to the enormous increase in population, largely from New England, 
and to local and general activity. Illinois Congregationalists in these years 
began to exercise the strong influence in the denomination which has con- 
tinued. Among them developed much of the denominational conscious- 
ness which spread eastward and expressed itself nationally in the Albany 
Convention of 1852. The first National Congregational Council, of 1865, 
“was initiated in IIlinois.”” Prominent among the interesting things with 
which this chapter is replete is the story of the founding of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, opened in 1858. 

Professor Herman Muelder writes two chapters on the slavery con- 
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troversy and the Civil War and on “The Period of Growth, 1865-1900.” 
Here and in the preceding chapter appears the important influence of II- 
linois Congregationalists, beyond their members, in the general anti-slav- 
ery movement and their prominence with other anti-slavery men in the rise 
of the Republican party. The second chapter, covering years in which 
membership more than trebled, describes attitudes in the movements, 
changes, controversies which fill this time in American religious life. Pro- 
fessor Muelder notes a conservatism on social questions, which toward 
1900 began to be liberalized, largely under the leadership of Graham 
Taylor. A chapter on “Women’s Societies” by Mrs. Davis is notable for 
being one of the few cases in such histories of recognition of the indispens- 
able organized work of church women. Professor Spinka narrates as far 
as meager sources permit the life of the Christians in Illinois from their 
separation from the Disciples in the early 1830s. A considerable chapter, 
by Warren E. Thompson, is given properly to the long history and strong 
service of the Chicago Congregational Union, which stands at the head of 
such organizations. In “Facing the New Century” Professor Spinka deals 
with four decades of “change, reorganization and consolidation rather 
than . . . expansion. He singles out “urbanization” as a principal char- 
acteristic of these vears, and describes “theological changes” and the 
strengthening of the Union and of Chicago Seminary by the great Lawson 
bequests, memorable in religious benevolence. Footnotes with many refer- 
ences add to the value of a book of unusual merit. 

Union Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 
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FRANK S. BREWER PRIZE CONTEST 


The American Society of Church History announces 
that a contest will be held in 1945 for the award of the 
Frank S. Brewer Prize. Studies in any field of church 
history may be submitted, and will be considered by a 
jury appointed by the Society and the award will be 
made by this body. The prize consists approximately 
of the sum of $500, to be used toward the publication 
of the prize essay in the Society’s series of Studies in 
Church History. 


Essays, in finished form, must be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Society at his address, 1524 Palm 
Street, Reading, Penna., by June 1, 1945. The award 
is scheduled for October 1, 1945. 


Another contest, under the same regulations, will be 
held in 1946. Essays must be submitted by June 1, 
1946. The award is expected to be made on October 1, 


1946. 


Raymonp W. Arpricut, Secretary 





